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PREFACE. 



The idea of writing a work on Domestic Pets 
was suggested to me several years ago^ and it has 
haunted me ever since, though a variety of reasons 
have hitherto prevented the execution of the design. 
Now, however, that I chance to have a short 
interval of leisure, I have taken up the subject in 
earnest, and with my favourite dog lying at my 
feet, a cat purring on a sofa at my side, and two 
gold fish swimming merrily about in a vase before 
me, I sit down to write about the animals I am so 
fond of; and of which, fortunately for the interest 
of my book, thousands of other people are equally 
fond as myself. 
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The four-footed domestic pets I have written about 

at length in this little work, are dogs, cats, and 

squirrels ; but I have also said a few words about 

rabbits, guinea pigs, and white mice. With regard 

to the feathered race, I have treated at some length 

on parrots and other talking birds ; and canaries and 

other singing birds ; and I have added a few words 

about doves and fancy pigeons. I have not forgotten 

gold fish ; and I have slightly mentioned monkeys, 

though I think the latter so mischievous and 

disagreeable that they scarcely deserve to be called 

Domestic Pets. 

J. W. L. 

Bayswatjer, 
iViw. 16^A, 1850. 
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DOMESTIC PETS; 



THBIR 



HABITS AND MANAGEMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 
Doas. 



Thb Bog is imquestionablj the noblest of all 
domestic pets, and he may be pre-eminently styled the 
friend of man ; for, however different dogs may be 
in other respects, they are all alike in being faithful 
and affectionate to their masters. Always grate^l 
and never treacherous, forgetful of himself, and 
loving even the hand that strikes him, watching 
his master's looks, and obeying his slightest sign, 
the dog affords a model we might do well to study; 
for we rarely find man, with all his superior facul- 
ties, practising those virtues which are considered 
only the ordinary qualities of the dog. 

Though dogs differ so widely in their forms and 
habits, we can never for a moment doubt that they 
are all animals of the same genus : thus, without 

B 



2 DOMESTIO PETS. 

knowing anything of natural history, we feel at 
first sight that a poodle, a King Charles's spaniel, 
and an Italian greyhound are all dogs ; though, when 
we look at the difference in their forms, it is diffi- 
cult for any one who has not studied the suhject, to 
say in what the points of resemhlance consist. A 
naturalist, however, will tell us that the dog is a 
yertebrated animal, because it has, proceeding from 
its skull, a back bone, the joints of which are called 
yertebrso ; and he will add that the dog is placed 
in the class Mammalia, because the female suckles 
her young; in the tribe Unguiculata, because the 
feet are armed with nails ; and in the order Digiti- 
grades, because it walks principally on its toes ; but 
the cat is also a yertebrated animal belonging to 
the class Mammalia, the tribe Unguiculata, and the 
order Digitigrades ; and how is the cat to be dis- 
tinguished from the dog 1 In answer to this ques- 
tion the naturalist will at once refer us to the claws, 
which a dog cannot draw into his foot, as is done 
by all animab of the cat kind. The jaws of the 
dog are also differently formed to those of the cat ; 
there are two tubercular teeth in the upper jaw, 
and the eyes have not the same power of contrac- 
tion when exposed to strong light. Of these pecu- 
liarities, the claws afford the most distinctive mark, 
as the retractile claws of the cat enable her to hold 
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by them in a manner that is quite impracticable 
by the dog; while, on the other hand, the greater 
strength of the jaws enables the dog to inflict a 
much more fearful wound when he bites, than can 
be done by a cat, 

The wolf and the fox were included by Linnaeus 
in the same genus as the dog ; but the pupils of the 
eye of the wolf are oblique, and those of the fox 
upright and long, while those of the dog are circular. 

There are more than a hundred different kinds 
of dogs, some that approach closely to the wolf, 
an animal very nearly allied to the dog in its ana- 
tomy; and others so mild and gentle in their man- 
ners, and so quick in understanding all that is said 
to them, that they seem almost like intellectual 
beings. It must be remarked, however, that though 
some dogs exhibit the lank and gaunt form, the 
lengthened limbs, and the long slender muzzle which 
characterize the wolf, they can always be distin- 
guished from that animal by the position of the 
eyes, which in the wolf are always oblique, and 
give its countenance a sinister expression, very 
different from the open joyous look of the dog. 

Some kinds of dogs cannot certainly be called 
domestic pets : as, for example, the blood-hound, 
the bull-dog, the mastiff, and the Newfoundland 
dog; but even these large and powerful animals 
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have the genuine characteristics of their race : affec- 
tionate and submissive to their master, thej come 
crouching to his feet, watching his eyes, and wag- 
ging their tails with joy at the slightest notice. 
The bull-dog and the mastiff are fierce and some- 
times ferocious to strangers : but no dogs are more 
obedient to their masters. The Newfoundland dog 
is naturally of a gentle temper ; and, indeed, it has 
been mercifully provided, that generally the most 
powerful dogs are of the mildest tempers, while 
little dogs are frequently sharp and snappish in the 
extreme. Had the Newfoundland dog the vicious 
temper of the cur, it would be insupportable. 

The bull-dog is, however, an exception to this 
rule, as it is very often surly; and it has been 
observed in many cases that flat-nosed dogs are 
more violent in temper than dogs with long muzzles, 
though they have generally more intellect. When 
a dogs forehead is round without any depression, 
it is said to be a proof of good temper, and when 
there is a mark in the centre, it indicates intellec- 
tual power. There is, no doubt, a great difference 
in dogs in this respect, as some dogs are so stupid 
that they cannot be taught anything, while others 
are so clever that they seem almost like reasonable 
beings. 

Nearly all dogs are gifted with a great acuteness 
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of scent, and when in doubt respecting anything, 
thej seem to trust to their scent sooner than to their 
sight. If a dog loses his master, he may be watched 
tracing his footsteps, by going over the same ground, 
step by step, that his master had preyiously trod- 
den. 

The small hounds called beagles, have a very 
curious effect when seen at a distance hunting a 
hare, as their speed is so much less than that of 
the animal they pursue, that they are often left 
at a considerable distance behind, and yet they 
will be observed to go over exactly the same ground 
as that trodden by the hare, turning wherever she 
turned, even sometimes back again, but never stop- 
ping or hesitating, and continuing the chase till in 
the end their victim is taken. 

There is as great a diversity in the ears of dogs 
as in their noses : some ears are small, sharply point- 
ed, and erect, and others are long and drooping ; so 
much so, indeed, that in some of the King Charles's 
breed, they actually sweep the ground. 

Dogs not only bark, but occasionally they utter 
different sounds, as if they endeavoured to express 
their wishes. When they bark, it is generally that 
they are frightened, and they are calling for their 
protectors to assist them. Hence it is, that little 
dogs generally bark more violently and are less 
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easily pacified than large ones; and, as a proof 
that dogs only bark to call for assistance, it has 
been observed that thej almost always cease barking 
at a stranger the moment any one belonging to them 
appears. The barking of the dog, indeed, as Mr. 
Couch observes in his very interesting work called 
Illustrations of Instinct^ " is a language learned in 
domestication. A really wild dog does not bark but 
howl, and in countries where the dog returns to a 
savage condition, he forgets to bark, and learns again 
to howl j" and this is the more remarkable, as the 
wolf, the fox, and the jackal, which are all very nearly 
allied to the dog, bark in a vrild state. It is said 
that, in addition to their bark, dogs have some mode 
of communicating their wishes to each other with 
which we are unacquainted ; and it is a well-known 
fact, that where a little dog and a large dog have 
lived together, if the little dog should be attacked 
and worried by a stranger, he will go home and fetch 
the dog he lives with to help him to beat his enemy, 
and that this is done without the little dog barking 
or uttering any sound by which he might be sup- 
posed to acquaint his &iend with what had be&llen 
him. The dogs of New Orleans are said to assemble 
together when they wish to cross the Mississippi, and 
to bark on the river's bank to attract the alligators, 
and then^.when the alligators are drawn all together 
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to one spot, the dogs, taking advantage of the un- 
wieldy slowness of their enemies, ''set off at full 
speed, and plunging into the water higher up the 
stream, cross it with impunity." 

Dogs, says a clever writer on the subject, appear 
to learn from the general manners of those they 
associate with. Dogs kept by the vicious, become 
vicious in their habits ; while, on the other hand, 
dogs who live with persons of mild manners and 
regular habits are always mild in character. 

It is remarkable that, though the dog is so univer- 
sally allowed to be the friend and companion of 
man, its name should give rise to so many terms 
of reproach, such as " dog," " puppy," " dog's trick," 
" to lead the life of a dog," " to be used like a dog," 
&c.j but this is said to have originated in the East, 
where the dog was held in abhorrence as the com- 
mon scavenger of the streets. 

It is generally said that one of the clearest 
marks which distinguish the reason of man from the 
instinct of animals, is that the latter have no power 
of will, and cannot do anything different from other 
animals of the same species. Instances, however, 
have been recorded in which dogs appear to show 
a power of choosing, judging, and acting for them- 
selves. There is a dog at Derby who often visits 
Matlock by the railway, going by one train, and 
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returning by another. He never goes farther than 
Matlock baths^ and always returns the same night to 
Derbj, which is his home. 

In the Magazine of Natural History a story is 
told of a Setter dog, who forced his way into an 
omnibus in the Edgeware Road, ^' much against the 
consent of the conductor and passengers, as the dog 
did not belong to either, and who used every means 
to entice him out, which he constantly resisted in 
the most surly manner, so much so, that they were 
in danger of being bitten if they attempted to force 
him out. These attempts were repeated every time 
the omnibus stopped, but always without success, 
till they arrived at the Eagle in the City Road," 
when, the moment the door was opened, the dog 
jumped out, and walked off to a neighbouring 
street which it was afterwards discovered was his 
home. 

Another correspondent in the same Magaavne 
mentions a curious circumstance which happened 
in Scotland, and which he was witness to. In many 
of the remote parts of the country, the people are in 
the habit of taking their dogs with them to church j 
and in the place of worship he usually went to^ 
some dogs having been fighting and disturbing 
the service, it was agreed by the parishioners 
that they should confine their canine favourites at 
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home, and not allow them to come to church. 
"This did very well for the first Sunday or so; 
but the dogs, not at all relishing to be locked 
up on a day when they were wont to enjoy them- 
selves, were never to be found on the Sunday mom-^ 
ings to be tied up; they, by some instinct which 
I cannot explain, knew the Sunday as well as their 
masters, and set off before them, whither they had 
been in the habit of going on that day. It was 
now evident to the members of the congregation 
that this plan would not do, and another scheme 
was laid before them, which was to erect a house 
close to the church, in which dogs might be con- 
fined during divine service. This was adopted, and 
a kennel was accordingly erected, in which the dogs 
were imprisoned; but the animals being more accus*^ 
tomed to freedom than to confinement, took very ill 
with the restraint put upon their liberty, and set up 
a most dreadful howling, to the great annoyance 
of the people in the church. They, however, perse- 
vered in confining them for a considerable time, 
thinking the animals would get accustomed to their 
incarceration ; but in this they were mistaken ; for, 
instead of the howling diminishing, it got worse and 
worse, till at last it was found necessary to allow the 
dogs to return to their old habits." 
A somewhat similar instance occurred within my 
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own knowledge. A gentleman residing in the pretty 
village of Powick in Worcestershire^ had been in the 
habit of always taking his dog to church with him^ 
but aiiber having done this for several years, the 
master became so ill, that he could not go to 
church. Notwithstanding this, the dog continued 
every Sunday when he heard the bells tollingi to go 
to the church and walk up to his master's pew, the 
door of which was generally opened for him by 
some one who knew his habits. When this was done, 
the dog would walk into the pew, and lie down, 
ui^det the seat, remaining perfectly quiet till the 
service was ended, when he would walk out of the 
church, and return to his own home. When the 
pew door was not opened for him, he used to lie 
down in the aisle as close to the pew as he could, 
always remaining perfectly quiet tiU he saw the 
congregation begin to disperse, when he also went 
home. 

These stories may be considered as illustrations of 
the force of habit in dogs, but many other circum- 
stances have been observed which show a variety of 
character and various feelings in the canine race. 
Dogs decidedly feel a sense of shame. I know 
perfectly well when my little dog Fairy has done 
anything wrong, by his guilty look ; and almost all 
my readers who have kept dogs, can, I doubt not. 
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recall instances of similar feelings in their respective 
favourites. Dogs are also exceedingly sensitive of 
jealousy, and many may be persuaded to eat almost 
anything by being told that the cat will have it if 
they do not take it ; and a dog who had a rival 
called York, used to growl whenever he heard the 
name of that city mentioned by any one. In many 
cases dogs seem to understand perfectly what is said 
to them ; thus, if I say that I am going to take a 
walk, and intend to take Fairy with me, my little 
dog jumps up, and begins to wag his tail, though I 
have not moved from my own seat ; but if, on the 
contrary, even when I am putting on my bonnet, I 
tell Fairy that he cannot go with me, his tail is 
tucked in, his head hangs do¥m, and he slinks away 
to his mat. 

In these particulars I believe almost all dogs 
are alike, but others show marks of what may be 
called superior intelligence, and sometimes almost 
of a reasoning faculty. In Mr. Couch's Illustrations 
of Instinct, a story is told of a dog who was fond 
of sheep-killing, but who '' would pass by his own 
master's flock, of which it was the guardian, and 
go a mile or two away, to gratify its craving by 
slaughtering a lamb in the field of a stranger." 
This was a very curious circumstance, and seems 
to imply not only an extraordinary degree of in- 
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telligence^ but wonderful self-command on the part 
of the dog. 

Another stoiy is told, in the same work, of a 
Spanish dog in the West Indies, who was used 
by the Spaniards to bring back the runaway 
Indians. " He would select, among two hundred 
Indians, one who had escaped irom the Christians, 
or who should have been pointed out to him, and 
would seize him by the arm, and make him come 
back with him to the camp, or whereyer the 
Christians might be ; and if he attempted to resist, 
or would not come, he tore him to pieces, and did 
other things which were very remarkable, and 
worth recording. At midnight, if a prisoner got 
loose, and were a league distant, it was but to 
say Hhe Indian is gone!' or, 'fetch him T and 
away Bezerillo went upon the scent, and brought 
him back. The tame Indians he knew as well 
as a man could know them, and never did them 
hurt ; and, among many tame ones^ he could dis- 
tinguish one wild one : it seemed as if he had the 
judgment and intelligence of a man, and that not 
of a foolish one. Salazar had one day taken an 
old Indian woman^ among other prisoners, after 
a defeat of the natives, and for no assigned or 
assignable reason, but in mere wantonness of cruelty, 
he determined to set this dog upon the poor wretch. 
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Bat it was to be made a sport of, a spectacle for 
the Spaniards, or the Christians, as their con- 
temporary historian and fellow Christian calls them, 
even while he is relating this storj. Salazar gave 
the woman an old letter, and told her to go with 
it to the governor at Aymaco. The poor creature 
went her way joyfully, expecting to be set at 
liberty when she had performed her errand. The 
intent was merely to get her away from the rest, 
that the dog might have a fair field, and the 
beholders a full sight. Accordingly, when she had 
proceeded little farther than a stone's throw, Beze- 
riUo was set at her. Hearing him come, the woman 
threw herself on the ground, and her simple faith 
in Salazar's intention, and in the animal's sagacity, 
saved her ; for she held out the letter to the dog, 
and said, ' 0, sir dog, sir dog 1 I am carrying a 
letter to the lord governor; don't hurt me, sir 
dogl' The dog seemed to understand her; and 
did understand her, in fact, suf&ciently to know 
that she did not look upon herself as a condemned 
person, and that she implored his mercy; and he 
came up to her gently, and did her no harm." 

In this case the dog probably judged from the 
manner of the woman, more than from her words ; 
but there are several other cases on record in which 
dogs have appeared not only to understand what 
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has been said to thenii but what thej have beard 
other people saying. 

Two or three years ago, I had just arrived, with 
my daughter, at a friend*s house in the south of 
France, and as we ascended the stairs, a little dog 
flew out of one of the rooms, and began caressing 
us ; this appeared very strange, as we were quite 
sure the dog had never seen us before ; but my 
friend explained the mystery. " It is an English 
dog," said she, '' and when she hears any one speak- 
ing English, she always comes and caresses them 
like old friends." 

Another case was related to me. A dog named 
Hector, had done something wrong, and his master 
said to a friend, " I am afraid I must have Hector 
shot to-morrow." Hector was lying apparently 
asleep, before the fire, but he looked up at his 
master with a reproachful expression, when he 
heard his own name mentioned, and then walked 
out of the room, into which he never returned. 
Indeed, his master never saw him again, and never 
could learn any tidings of him. 

Dogs occasionally perform duties that do not pro- 
perly belong to them ; a curious instance of which 
is given in the anecdote told by Sir Robert Kerr 
Porter of a Persian greyhound. When Sir Robert 
was travelling in Persia, his " horsekeeper allowed 
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a fine spirited animal he was leadings to break away. 
The horse set off at speed up the hills ; and, from 
the darkness of the nighty and the few people I 
could spare to pursue, I at first despaired of his 
recovery. But the dog, on the instant he perceived 
the animal loose, headed him at every turn; and, 
at length, after a long run, succeeded in catching 
the end of the halter, and retaining it in his mouth ; 
holding it firm, while the superior strength of the 
horse dragged him onward ; and then, pulling him 
in his turn, endeavoured to arrest the fugitive's 
pace during his bounds and sudden freaks; which 
effort of the dog so far impeded the animaFs flight 
as, at last, to allow one of my servants to seize 
him." 

A remarkable instance of the manner in which 
dogs recognise their masters by the sense of smell 
was related in all the French journals in March, 
1842. This was the story of Madame MioUet, 
the wife of a sergeant attached to the African 
army. She had heard that her husband was ill 
at the hospital in Algiers, and she left her own 
home in France to go to nurse him. When she 
arrived, she was shown into a vast room, in which 
there were more than a hundred wounded persons 
huddled together. These poor wretches were so 
disfigured by their wounds, so emaciated by the 
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troubles thej had undergone, that the poor woman 
looked from one to the other in despair^ without being 
able to recognise her husband. While she was in 
great distress, she suddenly saw a little dog which 
she had brought with her jump upon one of the 
beds and begin caressing a wounded man who lay 
there. She followed and recognised her husband, 
and it is pleasing to know that the poor man finally 
recovered, principally owing to the tender cares of 
his wife, who would not have been permitted to 
remain many minutes more in the hospital if her 
husband had not been so opportunely recognised 
by his faithful dog. 

Many dogs appear to have an ear for music ; 
and a tale is told of a dog in a garrison town in 
France who went every morning to the parade, and 
every evening to the opera. In Rome there was a 
dog so exceedingly fond of music, and who attended 
so constantly whenever good music was performed, 
that he received the name of " il cane harm6nico." 
Another dog, named Oapucin, had been taught by 
his master, a German musician, to sound several 
musical notes, and if he was ever out of tune, and 
his master told him he was too high or too low, he 
would modulate his voice accordingly. The musical 
dog of Rome reminds me of the stories I have heard 
<pf regimental dogs, who attach themselves to par-. 
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ticular regiments. There were several of these 
dogs in the French army in the time of Napoleon ; 
and each remained with the regiment he had 
chosen through the whole of the campaign to Mos- 
cow, and the disastrous retreat. 

When the frigate of " La belle Poule " was sent 
to St. Helena for the remains of Napoleon, a dog 
belonging to one of the officers fell over board, 
and as he waA observed for some time swimming 
after the frigate, the officers united in begging the 
captain to lie to in order to take the poor creature 
up. As, however, the Prince de Joinville was on. 
board, and it was contrary to etiquette to stop 
the vessel without his express orders, and he un- 
fortunately had retired to rest, nothing could be 
done ; and the officers continued on deck watching 
the struggles of the poor dog, till at last one of 
them was so much distressed that he ventured into 
the prince's cabin. The prince instantly rose and 
ordered a boat to be lowered; and soon the deck 
of " La belle Poule " was crowded with officers with 
their night-glasses, and sailors carrying lights to and 
fro, and all looking eagerly at the sea, in the hope 
of discovering the head of the poor half-drowned 
dog. At length the dog was seen, and dragged on 
board the boat, and when he reached the deck of 
the frigate, the sailors gave three cheers of delight, 
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and the dog went from one to the other wagging 
his tail^ and caressing his preservers as though he 
were quite aware of the deep interest he had excited. 
It is singular that no book appears to have been 
written on the art of teaching dogs, though it is 
well known that manj dogs haye been taught to 
perform extraordinary tricks. It appears, however, 
that some dogs have a natural aptitude for learn- 
ing, while others cannot be taught without great 
difficulty. This is probably the reason that no 
rules haye been laid down for teaching, as the 
mode of doing so requires to be incessantly yaried. 
I have been told by those who understand the sub- 
ject, that the great art of teaching dogs is to be 
patient with them; not to frighten them by severity, 
but to teach them gradually one thing at a time ; 
praising and caressing them when they have done 
right, and correcting them very slightly when they 
do wrong. Dogs are extremely sensitive to praise, 
and one of the most accomplished little dogs I 
ever saw, which was a beautiful little chestnut and 
white spaniel, had never been beaten at all, but 
merely taught by never being given biscuit, of 
which he was very fond, except when he had 
done his duty; and, to the credit of the canine 
race, I may say that the biscuit always appeared 
quite a secondary consideration, as Caprice (for 
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that was the little dog's name), when his mistress 
praised him, would frequently take a run or two 
round the garden, as though to give yent to his 
delight, before he returned to eat the biscuit which 
had been set aside as his reward; and if he saw 
his mistress preparing to take a walk, he would 
go out with her, and the biscuit would be forgotten 
altogether. This dog would stand upon his hind 
legs and dance, would shake hands, giving his right 
paw when he was desired to do so ; he would also 
shut the door, pick up his mistress's ball of cotton, 
and bring it to her when she dropped it ; hold a 
&n before his face, and do several other tricks 
which I do not now recollect. 

Another very accomplished little dog was a poodle 
which had been taught to hide his &ce with a fan, 
and when a pack of cards was placed before him, 
would put his paw upon the queen of hearts, when 
asked to tell what any particular lady was like. 

These tricks, though ingenious, were, however, 
nothing compared to the dogs of a Monsieur Leonard, 
which were in London some years since ; and from 
a very interesting account of an interview with M. 
Leonard, given in Youatt's Treatise on the Dog, 
I extract the following : — 

*^ Two fine dogs, of the Spanish breed, were in- 
troduced by M. L6onard, with the customary Erench 
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politessey the largest bj the name of Philax^ the 
other as Brae (or spot)j the former had been in 
training three^ and the latter, two years. Thej 
were in vigorous health, and, having bowed very 
gracefully, seated themselves on the hearth-rug 
side by side. M. Leonard then gave a lively de- 
scription of the means he had employed to de- 
velope the cerebral system in these animals ; how, 
from having been fond of the chase, and ambitious 
of possessing the best-trained dogs, he had em- 
ployed the usual course of training ; how the con- 
viction had been impressed on his mind,* that by 
gentle usage, and steady perseverance in inducing 
the animal to repeat again and again what was 
required, not only would the dog be capable of 
performing that specific 'act, but that part of the 
brain which was brought into activity by the 
mental effort would become more largely deve- 
loped, and hence a permanent increase of mental 
power be obtained. 

'^ After this introduction, M. Leonard spoke to 
his dogs in French, in his usual tone, and ordered 
one of them to walk, the other to lie down, to run, 
to gallop, halt, crouch, &c., which they perfonned 
as promptly and correctly as the most docile chil- 
dren. Then he directed them to go through the 
usual exercises of the manigey which they per- 
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formed as well as the best trained ponies at Astley's. 
He next placed six cards of different colours on 
the floor, and, sitting with his back to the dogs, 
directed one to pick up the blue card, and the 
other the white, &c., varying hia orders rapidly, 
and speaking in such a manner that it was im- 
possible the dogs could have executed his com- 
mands if they had not a perfect knowledge of the 
words. For instance, M. Leonard said, 'Philax, 
take the red card and give it to Brae ; and. Brae, 
take the white card and give it to Philax :' the 
dogs instantly did this, and exchanged cards with 
each other. He then said, ' Philax, put your card 
on the green, and Brae, put yours on the blue/ 
and this was instantly performed. Pieces of bread 
and meat were placed on the floor, with figured 
cards, and a variety of directions were given to 
the dogs, so as to put their intelligence and obe- 
dience to a severe test. They brought the meat, 
bread, or cards, as commanded, but did not at- 
tempt to eat or to touch it unless ordered. Philax 
was then ordered to bring a piece of meat and 
give it to Brae, and then Brae was told to give 
it back to Philax, who was to return it to its place. 
Philax was next told that he might bring a piece 
of bread and eat it ; but, before he had time to 
swallow it, his master forbade him,, and directed 
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him to show that he had not disobeyed, and the 
dog instantly protruded the crust between his lips. 
''After many other performances, M. Leonard 
invited a gentleman to play a game of dominos 
with one of tbem. The younger and slighter dog 
then seated himself on a chair at the table, and 
the writer and M. Leonard seated themselves op* 
posite. Six dominos were placed on their edges 
in the usual manner before the dog, and a like 
number before the writer. The dog having a dou* 
ble number, took one up in his mouth, and put 
it in the middle of the table ; the writer placed a 
corresponding piece on one side ; the dog imme- 
diately played another correctly, and so on until 
all the pieces were engaged. Other six dominos 
were then given to each, and the writer intention- 
ally placed a wrong number. The dog looked 
surprised, stared very earnestly at the writer, 
growled, and finally barked angrily. Finding that 
no notice was taken of his remonstrances, he pushed 
away the wrong domino with his nose, and took 
up a suitable one from his own pieces, and placed 
it in its stead. The writer then played correctly ; 
the dog followed, and won the game. Not the 
slightest intimation could have been given by M. 
Leonard to the dog. This mode of play must have 
been entirely the result of his own observation and 
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judgment. It should be added that the performances 
were strictlj private. The owner of the dogs was a 
gentleman of independent fortune, and the instruc- 
tion of his dogs had been taken up merely as a 
curious and an amusing investigation." 

An interesting account of two poodle dogs is 
given in the Magcmne of Natural Historyy and 
quoted by Mrs. Lee in her Elements of Natural 
History, 

*' Two poodle dogs from Milan, the elder named 
Fido, and the other called Bianco, were shown in 
Paris for their remarkable powers. Fido was a 
grave and serious dog, who walked with much 
solemnity round the circle assembled to see him, 
but Bianco was younger and somewhat giddy. A 
word was given to Fido from the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, or English languages, and selected 
from a book where fifty words in each tongue were 
inscribed, which altogether made 300 combinations. 
He selected from the letters of the alphabet those 
which composed the given word, and laid them in 
order at the feet of his master. On one occasion 
the word heaven was told him, and he quickly 
placed the letters till he came to the second e, 
when, after vainly searching for the letter in his 
alphabet^ he took it from the first syllable, and 
inserted it in the second. He went through the 
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first four rules of arithmetic in the same way with 
extraordinary celerity, and arranged the doable 
cyphers in the same way as the double vowel in 
heaven. Bianco, however, although so giddy, was 
quicker than Fido, and when the latter made a 
mistake, was called in to rectify it, but as quickly 
dismissed, as he was wont to pull his companion's 
ears, to come and play with him. One day Fido 
spelt the word Jupiter with a 6, but the younger 
savant being summoned to correct the error, he 
carefully contemplated the word, and, pushing out 
the h, replaced it with & p, A lady held her re- 
peating watch to the ear of Fido, and made it strike 
eight hours and three quarters; Fido immediately 
selected an 8, and then a 6 for the three quarters : 
the company present, and the master, insisted upon 
his error, and he again looked among his cyphers, 
but, being unable to rectify it, he coolly sat him- 
self down in the middle, and looked at the spec- 
tators; the watch was again sounded, and it was 
ascertained that it struck two for every quarter, 
which quite exonerated Fido. Both dogs would sit 
down to ecartS, asking each other for, or refusing 
cards, with the most important and significant 
look, cutting at proper times, and never mistaking 
one card for another. Bianco occasionally won, and 
went to the cyphers to mark his points, and when 
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he was asked how manj his adversary had gained^ 
be took out an with his teeth. Thej sometimes 
played at ecarti with one of the company, when 
they evinced the same correctness, and seemed to 
know all the turns of the game." 

I have already spoken . of a dog that was taught 
to utter musical sounds ; but a story is told in the 
Histmre de VAcadhnie des Sciences de Paris, of a 
dog which could pronounce twenty or thirty Ger- 
man words, or rather, which would repeat them 
after his master had said them. Leibnitz, in a 
letter to the Abb^ de Saint Pierre, mentions a 
similar case, in which also the dog could only 
repeat the words after his master had said them. 
At Berlin in 1720, there was a dog exhibited who 
uttered sentences, and could ask for coffee, choco- 
late, &o>, when he wanted anything. This dog could 
pronounce the name of Elizabeth distinctly. 

Dogs have been known to perform in plays with 
wonderful sagacity ; and there was one a few years 
since in Paris, in the part of a smuggler's dog, and 
who, having been tied up, contrived to get his 
head out of the collar, and, after giving his master 
a key that was required, to put his head back 
again into the collar so as to appear as if he had 
never stirred. The manner in which the dog did 
this, and the look of apparent innocence and sim* 
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plicity that he put on, when the person tirho had 
tied him up returned, was most exceedingly drolL 
In all cases where dogs perform, I am told that 
thej are not fed till their work is over, and that 
if they have not performed well, they have no 
supper. Dogs may easily be taught to go to a 
shop and take a penny in their mouths for a roll 
or any other article of food ; and I have, myself, 
many years ago, seen a dog in a shop in the 
jEdgeware-road, waiting patiently till the woman, 
.who was serving me, was ready to attend to him, 
^nd to give him a roll for the penny which ho 
had kept carefully in his mouth till it was wanted. 
The woman told me that the dog used to come every 
day for his roll, and that he would not go out 
of the shop till it was given to him. 

Dogs are generally classed in three divisions : 
the first have sharply pointed noses, and a very 
small development of brain. These dogs generally 
possess great speed, and considerable courage, but 
they are very deficient in intellect, and cannot be 
taught anything without the greatest labour. In 
this first division are included the dogs used in 
the chase, and the beautiful little Italian grey- 
hounds. The second division contains dogs re- 
markable for their intelligence; and this division 
includes the spaniel, the Newfoundland dog, the 
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poodle, the shepherd's dog, and many others. The 
spaniels are said to be of Spanish origin, and that 
this is the derivation of their name. They are 
generally very sharp intelligent little dogs, and 
some of the varieties are remarkable for their beauty. 
The poodle is, however, generally considered to be 
the most intelligent of all dogs, and some of the 
stories that are related of him are almost incrediblOi 
It is said that he may be taught to ring the bellj 
open the door, and perform various other similar 
feats ; and one of these dogs is said to havie stolen 
and hidden the whip with which he had been cor- 
rected. Another very curious story of a dog of this 
kind is the following : — A poodle had been taken 
out for a walk in company with a pointer puppy, 
and they both plunged into the water ; the puppy^ 
who could not swim, was drowning, and the poodle 
went to his assistance, but finding him too heavy 
to drag out of the water, she pushed a piece of 
wood under his chin, by means of which he was pre- 
vented from drowning, till assistance was obtained. 

The shepherd's dog belongs to this division, and 
many very interesting stories have been told of 
its sagacity. One of the most curious of these 
relates to the child of a shepherd on the Grampian 
mountains. This child (who was only three years 
old) had fallen down a kind of gulley, formed by 
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a mountain stream, and the father, having soug^ht 
for it in vain, when he returned to his cottage, 
fatigued and disappointed, found that his faithfiil 
dog also was missing. The next daj the search for 
the child was renewed without success; but on 
returning at night the shepherd was informed that 
the dog had been at home, and on receiving a piece 
of bread, given to him for his dinner, he had run 
off with it in his mouth without eating it. The 
idea that the dog had found the child having 
occurred to the shepherd, he watched for the dog 
to come the following day, and finding that when 
the bread was given to him, he ran off with it 
as before, he followed him. The dog led the way 
to a cataract at a short distance from the spot 
where the child had been last seen. '^ The banks of 
the cataract, almost joined at the top, jet separated 
bj an abjss of immense depth, presented that ap- 
pearance which so often astonishes and appals the 
travellers who frequent the Grampian mountains, 
and indicates that these stupendous chasms were 
not the silent work of time, but the sudden effect 
of some violent convulsion of the earth. Down one 
of these rugged and almost perpendicular descents 
the dog began, without hesitation, to make his waj, 
and at last disappeared into a cave, the mouth of 
which was almost upon a level with the torrent 
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The shepherd with difficulty followed ; but on 
entering the cave; what were his emotions, when he 
beheld his child eating, with much satisfaction, the 
bread which the dog had just brought him ; while 
the faithful animal stood bj, eyeing his young 
charge with the utmost complacence !" 

The yarious kinds of hounds, setters, and pointers^ 
belong to this second division of the canine race ; 
and their capability of learning is well known. 
What is called breaking-in pointers and setters, is, 
in fact, educating them j and it is really curious to 
see the manner in which they are taught eyery- 
thing that is requisite. From a yery long and 
detailed account of the mode of breaking-in these 
dogs, that was published in the Sporting Magazine^ 
some years ago, the following observations may be 
generally interesting, as they will apply to other 
dogs besides sporting ones. *' Generally speaking, 
no dog is half so well broken as the one whose 
owner has taken the trouble of training him. The 
first and grand thing is to obtain the attachment 
of the dog, by frequently feeding and caressing him, 
and giving him little hours of liberty under his 
master's inspection; but, every now and then, in- 
culcating a lesson of obedience, and teaching him 
that every gambol must be under the control of 
his master, by frequently checking him in the midst 
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of his plaj, with the order of ' Down^ sir/ patting 
him when he is instantly obedient, and scolding or 
beating him, but not too seyerelj, when he shows 
any reluctance to obey." The writer adds, that 
much kindness and gentleness are indispensably 
necessary ; and if a young dog be too severely cor- 
rected, he can never be taught ; also that the dog's 
temper must be studied, and a distinction made 
between timidity and stupidity. The writer con- 
cludes with the following advice : — *' It will be seen 
by this, that no one should attempt to break-in a 
dog, who is not possessed of patience and perse- 
verance ; and great improvement must not be exr 
pected from the early lessons. The dog will often 
forget that which was inculcated upon him a few 
hours before; but perseverance and kindness will 
effect much: and the first lessons over, the dog, 
beginning to perceive a little what is meant, will 
cheerfully and joyfully do his duty. When there is 
much difficulty in teaching the dog his lesson, the 
fault lies as often with his master as with him ; or, 
what most frequently happens, they are probably 
both in fault. Some dogs cannot be mastered with- 
out frequent correction ; and others, when corrected 
become either ferocious or sulky. In both cases, 
it is useless to attempt to teach them ; and dogs of 
a more pliable temper should be sought for. The 
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majoritj of dogs, however, are exceedingly saga- 
cious, and when thej have once begun to learn, 
thej can be taught almost anything." 

The third division includes the more brutal and 
inferior kinds of dogs, such as the bull-dog and the 
terrier. These dogs have generally a small propor- 
tion of brain, and an immense development of jaws. 
They are oflen &ithful to their masters, and occa- 
sionally they show considerable sagacity ; but they 
can very seldom be taught anything. 

Many opinions are entertained with regard to 
what food is best for dogs, and many people do not 
give them meat at all, from an idea that it is bad for 
them. This, however, must evidently be a mistake, 
for the teeth of the dog prove that he is naturally a 
carnivorous animal ; and the enjoyment with which a 
dog gnaws a bone, proves that though he may have 
learnt to be satisfied with a vegetable diet, his natu- 
ral instinct still remains. Some persons think milk 
bad for dogs ; but my little dog, who is remarkably 
healthy, has milk regularly twice a day, like a cat. 
Fairy has never had the distemper, and I have been 
told that the milk diet has had some influence in 
preventing it. My little dog is very fond of nuts, 
and I believe many other dogs show a predilection 
for the same kind of food ; but they are not good for 
them. Other dogs are fond of gooseberries, and will 
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walk into tbe garden wben the fruit is ripe, and Help 
themselves from the bashes. An instance is recorded 
in the Magaaine of Naiural History , of a dog kept in 
a stable, who always ate oats with the horses ; and 
many other instances of the strange fancies of dogs 
with regard to food are related. On the continent^ 
they always boil the meat intended for the dogs, and 
give it to them with the liquor thickened with barley 
meal or oatmeal. This makes the dogs large and 
very strong ; and in Belgium, in particular, they are 
used in the fish carts instead of donkeys. 

In kennels of hounds the dogs are generally fed 
with meat boiled into a kind of soup, which is 
thickened with oatmeal, till, when cold, it can be 
cut with a knife. The flesh should be cut very 
small, so that all the dogs may have an equal chance. 
When they are fed with milk, the quantity of flesh 
is diminished one half. Pet dogs are very fre- 
quently over-fed, and many are positively killed by 
the intended kindness of their mistresses. The dog 
is, naturally, rather of a spare habit of body, and it 
can go without food for four and twenty hours 
without the slightest inconvenience. In fact, it has 
been often observed, when dogs are regularly fed, 
that they will sometimes eat a great deal at one 
time, and then remain two or three days scarcely 
touching anything ; but many ladies, when they see 
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a pet dog eat heartily one day, fancy that it will 
require as much every day: and if they find it 
refuse its food, they coax it to eat^ till the poor 
dog becomes really quite unwell. 

The two most important diseases of dogs, are the 
distemper and hydrophobia. The distemper is a 
yery singular complaint^ and it attacks dogs of all 
ageSj though most of ihem have it when they are 
between six and twelve months old. When puppies 
younger than six months have it, they generally 
die; and it also often proves fatal to dogs about 
four years old. The disease appears to be epidemic. 
It generally occurs in spring or autumn, and spreads 
through an entire neighbourhood. French poodles 
almost always die, if they are attacked by it, and 
it is very frequently fatal to Newfoundland dogs. 
Small spaniels and pet dogs generally suffer from 
it severely; but curs, shepherds' dogs, and other 
hardy kinds seem to feel it very little. When a 
dog is attacked by the distemper, he appears at 
first to be suffering from a severe cold; he then 
loses his appetite, and appears dejected and unwilling 
to move; the eyes water; the dog will frequently 
shiver, and creep to the fire, and he has generally 
a peculiarly husky cough. The after progress of 
the disease is uncertain : sometimes fits come on, 
and at others the dog is affected with diarrhoea, and 
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dies from positive exhaustion. When fits begin, a 
veterinary surgeon should be sent for, as if thej con- 
tinue, the dog will probably die in a day or two* 
Sometimes an ulcer forms in one of the eyes, which 
appears to be destroyed ; but it is a remarkable pecu- 
liarity in this disease, that if the dog recovers, the 
ulcer will heal, and the eye will appear not to have 
suffered the slightest injury. It is said that about 
one tenth part of young dogs die of the distemper ; 
but if dogs have access to grass when they are first 
attacked, they will often recover without any other 
remedy being used. When they cannot get grass 
to serve as an emetic, Mr. Youatt tells us that com- 
mon salt may be given, or a dose " of equal parts of 
calomel and tartar emetic. From half a grain to a 
grain and a half of each will constitute a dose." 
When this does not effect a cure, recourse should 
be had to a veterinary surgeon. Many dogs are 
supposed to be mad, who are in fitct suffering from 
the distemper. 

Hydrophobia is the most dreadful of all the 
diseases, which attack the dog, and at the same time 
it is the one that is most difficult to ascertain the 
existence of, as other diseases are frequently mis- 
taken for it : and the dread that most people justly 
have of mad dogs, occasions many animals to be 
destroyed if they show any symptoms which resem- 
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ble those of this disorder. It is generally supposed 
that a dog cannot be mad if he will take water ; 
but in the early stage of the disease, dogs drink a 
great deal : it is only when the madness has actually 
commenced, that they show a horror at the sight 
of liquids ; sometimes, indeed, they will continue to 
drink till they die. When a dog is first attacked, 
he evidently suffers from fever : he becomes restless, 
and yet languid ; he is always changing his position, 
and yet does not seem inclined to move when he 
is called. As the disease increases, the dog starts 
convulsively in his sleep, and appears affected with 
delirium, as he frequently snaps at nothing. Some- 
times the dog will utter a furious bark, and spring 
forward as though he would seize some imaginary 
object. This is generally a fiital symptom, and it 
is remarkable that it is sometimes observed in human 
beings affected by hydrophobia, in the early stage 
of the disease. Great care should be taken in not 
suffering a dog to lick the hands or the face when 
there is any scar upon them, as the disease has been 
frequently communicated by a dog licking a slight 
scratch. When a dog is affected with any disease 
in the summer season, children should not be al- 
lowed to play with him, or even to touch him, unless 
the nature of the disease is fully known. 

One of the most extraordinary peculiarities of 
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hydrophobia, is the great length of time in which 
it may exist in the system in an inert state. Some 
years ago a child was bitten by a dog, which eight 
days afterwards showed symptoms of madness and 
died. The child also sickened and died of hydro- 
phobia. In another case a lady was yery slightly 
bitten by a favourite Italian greyhound, which after- 
wards showed symptoms of madness. The dog died 
on the 27th of December : on the 4:th of February 
the lady was sitting at dinner, when she found a 
difficulty in swallowing her food ; she attempted to 
take some wine, but could not drink it. The fol- 
lowing day she sent for a medical man, who pro- 
nounced the case to be hydrophobia, and on the 7th 
of February she died. 

Sometimes dogs retain their natural character^ 
and their affection for their masters, even when 
mad. A lady had a favourite dog, which she would 
insist upon nursing till she was dragged forcibly 
away from it, the dog being kept at bay with a 
poker. When she was gone, and the dog shut in a 
room, the noise it made was terrific, and it almost 
gnawed its way through the door. " At midnight 
the noise nearly ceased, and the door being partially 
opened, the dog was seen staggering and falling 
about, with every limb violently agitated. At the 
entreaty of the lady, a servant ventured in, but 
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the dog darted suddenly at him, and, exhausted by 
the effort, dropped down dead." 

In another case, a very fine good-tempered New- 
foundland dog was bitten j but, as several months 
elapsed, ''the circumstance was almost forgotteUi 
and he came up to the metropolis with his master. 
He became dull, disinclined to play, and refused all 
food. He was continually watching imaginary 
objects, but he did not snap at them. There was 
no howl, nor any disposition to bite. He offered 
himself to be caressed, and he was not satisfied 
except he was shaken by the paw." " On the second 
day," says Mr. Youatt, " I saw him. He watched 
every passing object with peculiar anxiety, and 
followed with deep attention the motions of a horse, 
his old acquaintance ; but he made no effort to escape, 
nor evinced any disposition to do mischief. I went 
to him, and patted and coaxed him, and he told 
me as plainly as looks and actions, and a somewhat 
deepened whine could express it, how much he was 
gratified. I saw him on the third day. He was 
evidently dying. He could not crawl even to the 
door of his temporary kennel; but he pushed for- 
ward his paw a little way, and, as I shook it, I felt 
the convulsive muscular action which accompanies 
the departure of life." 

The other diseases of dogs are very numerous, and 
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some of mj readers will probably be astonished to find 
that a great many of them are nervous. Many 
dogs are subject to fits ; and a story is told by Mr. 
Youatt, of I a dog that used to go into fits wheneyer 
his master played on the flute. The dog dreaded 
the fits, and whenever he saw his master take his 
flute, he made his escape, if possible. Another 
disease which dogs have, is called tumside, or giddi* 
ness ; and when a dog is afiected by this complaint, 
for which there is no cure, he goes stumbling about 
as though he were blind, and always holding his 
head on one side. Another disease, which is often 
mistaken for madness, is epilepsy, and this is gene- 
rally brought on by some violent emotion, such as 
excessive fear, or even excessive joy. An instance is 
recorded of a young sporting dog, who had been 
broken in with great difficulty, being so delighted 
when his master praised him for having done well, 
as to drop down in an epileptic fit. When a disease 
of this kind attacks a dog, a veterinary surgeon 
should be sent for, as the dog should instantly be 
bled. 

Another nervous disease that dogs are afflicted 
with, is a singular twitching of the limbs, called 
chorea. For this also the dog should be placed under 
the care of a veterinary surgeon, as, if neglected or 
imperfectly treated, it will become paralysis. 
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The dog is exceedingly subject to rheumatism, 
and for this disease the best cure is a warm bath, 
taking great care, howeyer, that the dog does 
not take cold after it. If this does not have the 
desired effect, the part affected should be rubbed 
with an embrocation composed of spirits of tur- 
pentine, hartshorn, camphorated spirits of wine, 
and laudanum ; and the dog should have a dose of 
castor-oil. 

Dogs are very often affected with a kind of oph- 
thalmia, which is the result of exposure to cold 
after violent exertion. The cure is, giving the dog 
castor-oil or brimstone, and washing the eyes with 
acetate of lead, or some other sedative lotion. 

The canker in the ear is a very common disease, par- 
ticularly in water-dogs, or dogs that are frequently 
washed, and it is said to arise from the ears not 
being properly dried. When it first appears, which 
is known by the dog scratching his ears, and 
shaking his head frequently, the ear should be 
washed two or three times a day in lukewarm water, 
and carefully dried with a soft linen cloth, or a piece 
of lint. If the disease continues, a very weak solu- 
tion of the extract of lead may be applied, and castor- 
oil or brimstone given. 

Dogs are subject to many other diseases, but they 
are mostly of too serious a nature to be trifled with. 
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and a veterinary surgeon should be applied to. 
The best way of keeping dogs in health, is, however, 
to let them have plenty of exercise, particularly 
in a field or garden, if possible ; to feed them well, 
but never to coax them to eat ; and when anything is 
the matter with them, to let Nature take its way, 
unless symptoms appear of some serious disease, 
in which case it is best at once to have recourse to a 
doctor. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE CAT. 



It is singular that the two animals which- iu:e 
most completely domesticated, and which are in- 
mates of almost every dwelling, are so constantly 
and hitterly at enmity with each other that their 
hatred has passed into a proverb ; to live like cat 
and dog being expressive of continued warfare. It 
is true there are many examples of friendship be- 
tween dogs and cats, and a case is even recorded of 
a cat having fed with her milk some young puppies 
who had lost their mother ; but these instances are 
comparatively rare. 

The difference of character between dogs and cats 
is very striking. Cats are quiet and gentle in their 
motions, and domestic in their habits; and hence 
they are generally the favourites of the female part 
of a family. The scientific differences between the 
cat and the dog are as equally decided as the difference 
in their manners. The cat has retractile claws, a 
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long flexible bodj, dilated eyes, and a rougli tongue, 
in all which particulars it differs from the dog. 
The cat has also a noiseless stealthy step^ and the 
habit of lying growling over its prey before it 
attempts to devour it. In this last particular, all 
animals of the cat kind differ most essentially from 
those related to the dogs ; and in some cases it has 
been of essential service to persons attacked by any 
of the feline race to know this peculiarity in 
Natural History. 

'^All animals of the dog tribe," observes Mr. 
Waterton in his Essays on Natural History^ 
'' must be combated with might and main, and with 
unceasing exertion, in their attacks upon man ; for, 
from the moment they obtain the mastery, they 
worry and tear their victim as long as life remains 
in it. On the contrary, animals of the cat tribe 
having once overcome their prey, they cease for a 
certain time to inflict further injury on it. Thus, 
during the momentous interval from the stroke which 
has laid a man beneath a lion, to the time when the 
lion shall begin to devour him, the man may have 
it in his power to rise again, either by his own 
exertions, or by the fortuitous intervention of an 
armed friend. But then all depends upon quiet, 
extreme quiet, on the part of the man, until he 
plunges his dagger into the heart of the animal ; 
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for if he tries to resist, he is sure to feel the force 
of his adversary's claws and teeth with redoubled 
▼eDgeance. Many years ago, Colonel Duff, in India, 
was laid low by the stroke of a Bengal tiger. On 
coming to himself, he found the animal standing 
oyer him. Recollecting that he had his dirk by 
his side, he drew it out of the case in the most 
cautious manner possible, and by one happy thrust 
quite through the heart, he laid the tiger dead at 
his side." 

Both the lion and the tiger are considered ani-^ 
mals of the cat kind ; but the latter is most: nearly 
allied to the common domestic cat. The xesem- 
blance between the tiger and the cat is, indeed, so 
striking as to be perceived at a glance. When 
children first see tigers in a Zoological Garden, they 
almost always call them great cats ; and it is well- 
known that in their native forests, tigers purr e:s:actly 
in the same manner as cats. The lion differs from 
the cat and the tiger in having no collar bones, so 
that it can neither climb nor strike a side blow, but 
in other respects the resemblance is striking. 
There is the same long flexible body, the same 
noiseless, stealthy step, and the same habit of lying 
growling over the prey before attempting to devour it. 

In one of the legends of the Ancient Mythology, 
it is stated that Apollo created the lion to terrify 
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his sister Diana ; and she^ to turn his fearful beast inta 
ridicule, mimicked it in the form of a cat. On this 
account, cats were dedicated to Diana, not only when 
she bore her proper name, but when she was called 
Hecate ; and consequently we not only find frequent 
allusions to Hecate's cat in the legends of the ancient 
writers, but we are also told that the witches who 
worshipped Hecate had always a favourite cat. 

Cats were greatly honoured by the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; and mummies were made of them after their 
death. They were considered sacred to the goddess 
Bubastes, the Egyptian Diana, whose priestesses 
were vowed to celibacy, and who passed a great por- 
tion of their time attending to the cats belonging 
to the temple ; and hence, perhaps, may have arisen 
the idea that a fondness for cats is a sign of old 
maidism. 

Cats have in several instances become celebrated 
in history. It is said that Cambyses once took a 
city by furnishing each of his soldiers with a live 
cat instead of a buckler, as the Egyptian garrison 
rather than injure the cats, suffered themselves to be 
conquered. Mahomet had a favourite cat, who used 
to lie upon one of the long, loose sleeves of his robe, 
when he sat meditating. One day, when the cat 
was thus reposing, Mahomet being suddenly called 
upon to quell a revolt, seized a pair of scissors and 
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cvLt off a portion of his sleeve rather than disturb 
his sleeping £a.yourite. A large hospital for cats, 
which, I believe^ still exists in Damascus, is said 
to have been built in honour of the cat of Mahomet. 

We are told by Debreves, in his Voyage an 
Levant, that there was once a cape in the island of 
Cyprus which was called Cat Cape, in honour of the 
feline race. In ancient times a monastery stood 
here, the inhabitants of which were obliged by their 
vows to maintain a great number of cats, in order 
that they might make war against the serpents 
which infested that island. This, the cats did most 
bravely ; and they were so well taught, that at the 
sound of a certain bell, they all came trooping up 
the hill on which the abbey stood to take their re- 
pasts, and then rushing out again, they plunged 
into the recesses of the woods and caverns, and 
renewed their serpent chase with more vigour than 
before. Unfortunately, when the Turks conquered 
the island, the cats were destroyed with the monas- 
tery they had inhabited, and it does not appear that 
any other race of cats has ever acquired equal cele- 
brity in battle, though they have found many other 
ways of distinguishing themselves. 

The cat is generally supposed to have more attach- 
ment to places than persons ; but this is so far from 
being always the case, that an instance is recorded 
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of a cat baying travelled ninety miles to follow a 
family to whom she was much attached. 

There are seyeral different kinds of cats, but 
all those we know are domesticated, and evidently 
of a different origin to the animal usually called 
the wild cat. That creature is not only larger 
and more powerful than the common cat, but it 
is actually of a different internal construction, re- 
sembling those animals which are designed to feed 
solely on flesh. It also appears formed to inhabit 
a much colder country than the domestic cat, which 
is of a chilly habit, fond of warmth, and shrinking 
from cold and wet. The domestic cat. Dr. Turton 
tells us, was originally brought from Persia, and 
that our name of puss is corrupted from the word 
pers. There is still a Persian cat which has long 
silky grey hair, quite dark on the back, but soften- 
ing into white under the body. This cat is not 
only very beautiful, but remarkably gentle and 
affectionate. The next in beauty to the Persian 
cat is the cat of Angora, which has fine silky hair 
particularly long on the taiL Some of these cats 
are grey, and others olive or yellowish, approaching 
in colour to the lion. The Chinese cat has long 
glossy hair, but its colour is tortoise-shell, and it 
differs from all other cats in having pendulous ears. 
All these cats with long hair are now comparatively 
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rare in England, though thej are frequently met 
with in France. In England, however, there are 
manj varieties, and the most heautiful of these is 
the tortoise-shell, the colours of which are hlack, 
white, and reddish orange ; though it is a remark- 
able circumstance that generally only the female 
cats are marked in this manner, the male cats of 
this variety being merely marked with reddish 
stripes. Another variety of the British cat is of 
a glossy black ; and another is white. The white 
cats are generally very delicate, apt to take cold, 
and liable to various diseases. They are also said 
to be frequently deaf. There is a breed of tail-less 
white cats in the Isle of Man, and also in Devon- 
shire, but it does not appear that they differ in 
any other respect from the common kind. 

"The cat," observes Dr. Turton, "has a more 
voluminous and expressive vocabulary than any 
other known brute: the short twitter of compla* 
cency and affection to her kittens ; the purr of 
tranquillity and pleasure when seated on the lap 
of her mistress j the mew of distress ; the growl 
of anger ; and the horrible wailings of pain or 
fighting, are all quite distinct, and may easily be 
recognised by any one accustomed to the animal." 

'' The attitudes and motions of the cat," continues 
Dr. Turton, "are all of great elegance; and her 
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legs are of great streogth and flexibility, in eon- 
sequence of Her being furnished with collar bones ; 
she can, therefore, convey food to her mouth by 
her paw like the monkey. She can also climb, 
clasp, strike sideways, toss her prey upwards, and 
seat herself on an eminence of a very confined and 
narrow surface, such as the arm of an elbow chair," 
or the ledge of a window. The great flexibility 
of the cat's body renders it easy for her to swing 
herself from branch to branch of a tree ; and her 
power of clasping and holding with her claws, 
enables her to cling flrmly to any object to which 
she wishes to attach herself 

When cats are thrown from a window, or other 
high place, they always fall on their feet ; as when 
they find themselves falling with the head down- 
wards, they curve up their long slender bodies, so 
that the back forms an arch, while the legs re- 
main extended. This changes the position of the 
centre of gravity so much, that the body of the 
cat makes a demi-tour in the air, and the feet 
become lowest. This aerial manoeuvre also breaks 
the force of the fall, so that a cat is scarcely ever 
killed by falling from any height ; and .hence cats 
have so many hair-breadth escapes, that the proverb 
has arisen, when speaking of any creature diflicult 
to kill, "It has as many lives as a cat." 
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Very few authentic anecdotes are told of the 
fidelity of the cat in comparison with those related 
of the dog. Some few, however, have heen recorded, 
and one of the most interesting of these is that 
of a cat at Lyons. A murder had been com- 
mitted on a woman in that city, and when the 
body was found, weltering in bloody it was observed 
that a large white cat was mounted on the cornice 
<^ a cupboard, where he seemed to have taken 
refuge. ** He sat motionless, with his eyes fixed 
on the corpse, and his attitude and looks expressing 
horror and affright. The following morning he was 
found in the same station and attitude ; and when 
the room was filled with the officers of justice, 
neither the clattering of the soldiers' arms, nor 
the loud conversation of the company, could in 
the least degree divert his attention. As soon,^^ 
however, as the suspected persons were brought in, 
his eyes glared with increased fury; his hair 
bristled ; he darted into the middle of the apart- 
ment, where he stopped for a moment to gaze at 
them, and then precipitately retreated. The coun- 
tenances of the assassins were disconcerted, and 
they now> for the first time during the whole 
course of the horrid business, felt their atrocious 
audacity forsake them." They were afterwards 
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brought to trial, condemned^ and, before their 
execution, confessed their guilt 

Another instance of the sagacity of the cat in 
detecting criminals occurred in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1850. The mistress, of a public-house in 
the Commercial Road, London, on going into her tap- 
room late in the evening, found her £EiYourite cat 
there in a state of very great excitement. It would 
not suffer itself to be stroked, but continually 
rushed to the chimney-piece and then returned to 
its mistress, mewing so loudly that the landlady 
became alarmed, and calling for assistance, a man 
was found concealed up the chimney, who had evi- 
dently hidden himself there with a design of robbing 
the house, as it was discovered on his examination 
before the magistrate that he had previously robbed 
several public-houses in the vicinity by remaining 
last in the tap-room, and then secreting himself in 
a similar manner. 

A striking instance of the personal attachment 
of these animals was displayed by the cat of Madame 
Helvetius. This creature used continually to lie 
at the feet of her mistress, seemingly ready to defend 
her. It would never take food from any hand but 
that of its mistress ; and it would not allow any 
one else to caress it ; it would never touch any of 
the birds which its mistress kept; and it would 
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obej her commands in eyerjthing, fetcHing any- 
thing she wanted in its mouth like a dog. During 
the last illness of its mistress the poor cat never 
quitted her chamber; and though it was removed 
afler her death, it made its way back the next 
morning, slowlj and moumfullj pacing over the 
bed, its mistress's favourite chair, and her toilette, 
and crying most piteously all the time. Two or 
three days after the funeral of its mistress, the 
poor cat was found stretched on the grave quite 
dead, having apparently died from the excess of 
its grief. 

Cats are generally very bold and courageous, 
particularly in defence of their young; they are 
also revengeful, and seldom forgive an injury. I 
once knew an instance of a cat's revenge, the effects 
of which I saw myself. My mother had a servant 
who disliked cats exceedingly, and particularly a 
large black cat which we had, which she was in the 
habit of beating whenever she had an opportunity. 
The cat disliked the girl, but was always a&aid of 
her : one day, however, when the girl was carrying 
some dishes down stairs into the kitchen, and had 
both her hands full, the cat flew at her, and scratched 
her arms and face severely. 

On the other hand, cats are very grateful, and 
a cat which had had a thorn taken out of her foot 
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by a man-seryant, remembered him, and welcomed 
him with delight when she saw him again after an 
absence of two years. 

We had a black cat that we used to call the 
Demon, from its appearance, and the violence of 
its temper. This cat could not endure strangers^ 
and always showed her dislike to them as decidedly 
as a dog would have done. I was never very fond 
of the cat, and having been away some weeks, when 
I returned she did not know me, and set up her 
back at me, as she would have done to a stranger. 
When I spoke, however, she looked up in my face, 
and immediately her whole appearance changed. 
The swelled tail shrank to its usual dimensions, 
the furious aspect vanished, and the cat rubbed 
herself against me with all the caressing humility of 
manner common to the species. 

Cats are generally said not to be so teachable 
as dogs, but they may be easily taught to jump 
over the hand, and to perform similar feats of 
dexterity. A story is told by Dr. Smellie, of a cat 
that had learnt to lift the latch of a door ; and 
other tales have been related of cats that have been 
taught to ring a bell by hanging to the bell-rope. 
In general, however, the instances of sagacity which 
have been observed in cats, have not been taught to 
them, but discovered, as it were, by the animab 
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themselYes. One remarkable instance of sagacity 
in a cat, I was witness to. We had a very beautiful 
black and white cat, which had unfortunately hurt 
its leg, and when I saw it, I was so sorry for the 
poor thing that I ordered some milk to be brought 
and given to it in my presence. During the whole 
time that the leg was bad, I never saw the cat 
without giving it milk; but at last I found out 
that though the cat had become quite well, yet, 
whenever it saw me, it used to walk lame, and hold 
up its paw, as though it were painful to put it to 
the ground. 

It is generally said that male cats do not like 
kittens, and that they will kill them if possible. 
We had, however, an instance to the contrary. 
A strange cat had two kittens in the stable belonging 
to our house ; and one day, pitying the wretched 
condition of the cat, when I saw her in the garden, 
I ordered her some milk. A large Tom-cat we had, 
watched our proceedings very attentively, and while 
the cat was lapping the milk, he went to the 
stable, and brought one of the kittens in his mouth, 
and placed it beside the saucer, and then fetched 
the other, looking up in my face and mewing when 
he had done so, as much as to say, ''You have 
fed the mother, so you may as well feed the chil- 
dren," which we did ; and I must add, for the credit 
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of Tom's character, that he never attempted to 
touch the milk himself. 

The diseases of the cat are nearly the same as 
those of the dog. The distemper generally affects 
them between the first and third month of their 
lives. The symptoms are, that the kitten will not 
take any food ; that it ceases to play ; and appears 
to become very chilly, seeking the chimney comer, 
or any warm place in which it can hide itself. When 
a young kitten has this disease, it generally recovers; 
but if it is a full-grown cat, it frequently dies. The 
remedy is to give brimstone, or some other aperient 
medicine, and to feed the cat upon light biscuit 
(such as that which is given to children), spread 
with butter. With this a little manna is some- 
times given, if the cat will eat it; the animal is 
then left quiet for about twenty-four hours, after 
which more biscuit, butter, and manna are adminis- 
tered ; but by this time the cat is generally cured. 
It is a good plan always to put sulphur in the water 
that cats drink, as this keeps them in health, in the 
same way as a similar proceeding does dogs. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE SQUIBBEL. 



The squirrel is a beautiful little creature, very 
agile and gracefal in its movements, and extremely 
docile. Though not so intelligent as the dog, it 
maj be taught to jump from one hand to the other 
to search for a hidden nut, &o,; and it soon knows 
its name, and the persons who feed it. It is^ indeed^ 
capable of affection, though not to the same degree 
as the dog or the cat. When squirrels are to be kept 
in confinement, they should be accustomed to it from 
the nest, as it rarely happens that a squirrel which 
has once known the charms of liberty, can reconcile 
itself to a cage. If, however, a squirrel has never 
been in a perfectly wild state, it may easily be 
made quite tame and domestic, and may be suffered 
to roam about the room without there being any 
danger of its wishing to make its escape. It is in 
this state that a squirrel is seen to most advantage ; 
as it will run up a window curtain, and along the 
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cornice at the top, with wonderful grace and agility ; 
it will also run rotind the cornice of a room^ and if 
it is richly carved, it will peep out between the 
leaves and flowers in a very amusing manner. 
Situations of this kind are favourite hiding-places 
with tame squirrels, and an instance is recorded of 
no less than seventeen lumps of sugar being found in 
the cornice of a drawing-room in which a squirrel 
had been kept, besides innumerable nuts, pieces of 
biscuit, &C. 

When a squirrel is not allowed to be at liberty, he 
is generally kept in a cage with a revolving barrel, in 
order that the squirrel may amuse himself in making 
it turn round and round. This is, however, a miser- 
able contrivance, as the poor little creature can 
never move without setting his wheel in motion, 
and the incessant whirling must make it a kind of 
torture. 

The squirrel has remarkably brilliant eyes, and 
they are so formed that it can see clearly with very 
little light. This is an admirable provision of Na- 
ture, as the squirrel in a wild state has to seek its 
food among the leaves at the foot of trees, where the 
thick foliage almost shuts out the light* The squir- 
rel has remarkably sharp teeth, and it is classed with 
the Rodentia or Gnawing Animals. This habit of 
gnawing everything that it comes near, makes it 
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necessary that the cages in which squirrels are kept 
should be lined with tin, as otherwise thej will yerj 
soon be destroyed. 

The scientific name given to the squirrel (Sciitrtbs) 
signifies a shadowy tail, and alludes to the peculiar 
appearance of the tail of the animal. The action of 
the squirrel is not running but leaping; and in a 
wild state the squirrel will bound from branch to 
branch almost as rapidly as a bird can fly. The 
common squirrel is of a reddish-brown, but there is 
a grey squirrel which is very beautiful, and which is 
a native of Carolina. There is also a black squirrel 
found in America ; and there are various other kinds 
in diflferent parts of the world. The flying squirrel 
belongs to a different genus, and is a very curious 
animal. It is furnished with a singular kind of mem- 
brane which extends &om the fore foot to the hind 
foot, and enables it to spring through the air with such 
velocity as to appear like flying. The most common 
of the flying squirrels is one that is a native of North 
America; but there are others to be found in Java 
and other islands in the Eastern Archipelago, some 
of them being so small as to be called winged mice. 

The best mode of teaching squirrels to know any 
name that may be given to them, is always to call 
them by it when they are fed. In the same manner, 
they may be taught to jump on the right hand, in 
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preference to the left one, to search for hidden nuts, 
&c. It is not, however, verj easy to teach the 
squirrel anything that is at all complicated, as its 
memory does not appear to he good, and it soon 
forgets even the place where it has hidden sugar, <&c. 
Thus, when any trick has been taught a squirrel, 
it is necessary to practise it frequently, and it is 
safest not to attempt to show its sagacity, unless 
it is in the constant habit of performing. 

The food of the squirrel is generally the common 
nut, but it will eat walnuts, chestnuts, and acorns ; 
and when these cannot be obtained, it may be fed with 
a little bread and milk, or bread soaked in water. 
This food, however, should be given but sparingly, 
and great care should be taken that it is per- 
fectly fresh, as it is extremely injurious to the 
squirrel if it becomes at all sour. Squirrels should 
be kept exceedingly clean; the bottom of the cage 
should have a little fresh gravel strewed upon it 
every day, and the bed should be supplied every 
second day with fresh hay. When squirrels are 
tolerably tame, they are frequently kept in little 
ornamental kennels, with a platform for the squirrel 
to sit on, and a little chain to fasten to a collar 
round the squirrel's neck. When squirrels are 
bought, it is necessary to look at their teeth, as when 
they are old their teeth become large, strong, and 
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perfectly yellow^ and the joung ones are considered 
much the best. 

Squirrels are subject to several diseases, arising 
from confinement, over-feeding, and want of clean- 
liness, the remedies for which are evident. In 
general, however, when a squirrel becomes ill, it 
soon dies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE BABBIT. 



Rabbits can hardly be called domestic pets, since 
thej are scarcely ever kept in the house. They 
are gnawing animals, and, as such, are classed by 
naturalists with the squirrels, in the natural order 
EodSrUia. Like the squirrel^ also, they leap rather 
than walk. There are seyeral different kinds, but 
the most distinct yariety is the lop-eared. The 
ears of these creatures are yery long, and hang down 
on each side, and the finest specimens haye been 
known to fetch fiye, ten, and eyen twenty guineas 
each. There are, howeyer, many kinds eyen orthese, 
and some carry their ears stretched out on each side 
like horns. Rabbits are of yarious colours, of which 
the grey is the most common, and of the least yalue. 
Pure white, with red eyes, is much more yaluable ; 
but a tortoise-shell ranks the highest 

Rabbits are generally kept in what are called 
hutches; that is, in boxes with open bars in front, 
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as fresh air is absolutelj necessary to keep rabbits 
alive, though draughts are fatal to them. 

It does not appear possible to teach rabbits anj 
kind of tricks, and thej do not appear even to know 
their names. 

Rabbits may be fed with almost any kind of 
vegetable matter, but the best food for them consists 
of celery, parsley, and carrots. They are very fond 
of cabbage stumps and lettuces, but they should 
be given sparingly. They will also eat turnips, 
parsneps, and even potatoes in a raw state. In the 
spring it is reckoned good to give them tares. They 
will also eat dandelion, sow-thistles, and other kinds 
of weeds ; but when they are fed with green food of 
this description, great care must be taken not to 
give it to them in a wet state. In the winter 
rabbits may be fed with tea-leaves, and com and 
grey peas soaked in water : the tea-leaves thould be 
quite dry, and given only in small quantities. 

Babbits are subject to many diseases, for one 
of which (a liver complaint) there is no cure. What 
is called the snuffles is occasioned by damp or cold, 
and the cure is, keeping the rabbits dry, and feeding 
them with boiled potatoes made into a paste with 
bran or barley-meal ; and instead of water, a little 
skimmed milk may be given them to drink. Too 
much green food, particularly if it be given to the 
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rabbits while there is water on it, is apt to make 
them swell enormouslj in the bodj ; and when this 
is the case dry food only should be given. Squeezed 
tea-leaves seem to act upon rabbits as a powerful 
stimulant, and are very efficacious in strengthening 
the animals when given in small quantities. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE GUINEA PIG. 



Guinea pigs also belong to the order RoderUia, 
and though they have a disagreeable smelly they are 
remarkable for their cleanliness, as thej will not 
suffer the least particle of dirt to remain on their 
hair; and when two are kept together, one maj 
frequently be seen cleaning the coat of the other. 

The habits, food, and diseases of guinea pigs, 
very closely resemble those of the rabbit, and like 
that animal, if not kept clean, they will very soon 
become diseased. Though they come originally 
from Brazil, they have been so long naturalised 
in temperate climates, that they will bear a consi- 
derable degree of cold without inconvenience. They 
should be fed in the same way as rabbits, and 
they are exceedingly fond of tearleaves, which, how- 
ever, should not be given to them too abundantly. 
Probably the best food for them is parsley or carrots. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



WHITE HIGB. 



White mice are yeiy beautiful little creatures, 
and they are so tame and gentle that they are 
admirably calculated for domestic pets. They may, 
indeed, be suffered to run about a room, and if well 
fed, they seldom try to escape. They may be 
taught to come when called, but they come to the 
voice of their feeder, and not to any particular 
name; as, though they may appear to come to a 
name, they pay no attention to that name when it is 
repeated by a stranger. 

White mice are frequently kept in a reyolving 
cage, like those sold for squirreb ; and cages 
are also formed for them with separate rooms one 
above another, and a staircase to the upper room, 
in which the food is generally placed. This con- 
trivance is said to keep the mice in health, and 
they certainly appear very fond of going up and 
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down the stairs. White mice are generally fed 
with bread soaked in milk, and afterwards squeezed 
tolerably dry ; but they are also yery fond of oats, 
beans, and peas, which do not disagree with them 
if taken in moderate quantities. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HONKETS. 



MoNKETS are not yerj agreeable domestic pets, 
as they are extremely fond of mischief, and are yery 
frequently vicious and spiteful to children. The 
only kind that is safe to keep in the house is, per« 
haps, the marmozet, or striped monkey. This is a 
pretty little creature, with a body only about eight 
inches long, and a tail considerably longer than its 
body. Its body is yery slender, but it looks much 
larger than it really is, from its being covered with 
very long hairs. These creatures must be carefully 
watched if kept in the same room with gold fish, 
as they are very fond of catching and eating them. 
They will also, if kept near a pond, contrive to 
catch and eat other small fish, particularly very 
small eels. 

Though monkeys approach so near the human 
species in some respects, they are not very easily 
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taught any tricks. Thej should he fed upon hread 
soaked in water, and any kind of fruit that it maj 
he convenient to give them ; hut thej should not 
haye any kind of meat when kept in confinement. 
They are very fond of nuts and hiscuits, hoth of 
which may he given to them in moderation. 

Most of the large kinds are vicious, and hite 
severely when they are offended. They are very 
subject to diseases of the lungs, and when they 
once become ill, they are very rarely cured. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PABROTS, AND OTHER FOfiEION TALKING BIRDS. 

Among all the domestic pets kept in a state of 
confinement, perhaps birds are the most general 
fayonrites, particularly with young people and 
ladies generally, as they are easily kept and at- 
tended to. 

The kinds of birds which are most generally kept 
as pets, are either those which are called talking 
birds, from their facility in imitating the sound of 
the human voice, or singing birds ; though, it must 
be confessed, it seems a pity to put the latter in 
cages, since their songs are so much more charm- 
ing when they are at liberty in the open air. This, 
however, is not the place to enter into a discussion 
on the subject of keeping birds in confinement. My 
object now is, to state how they may be best taken 
care of; and there can be no doubt that foreign 
birds, at least, are much more happy in their cages 
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if w^ell taken care of than thej would be in the open 
air. In fact, all birds that have been accustomed 
to confinement would be most cruelly treated if 
they were suddenly set at liberty, for they would 
not know where to go, nor what to do ; they would 
be unable to procure foo4^ because they would not 
know where to look for it ; and they would be 
attacked by other birds, which have been always 
in a state of liberty, and which show no pity for 
poor strangers thus suddenly cast amongst them. 
I remember once seeing a poor canary bird, which 
had escaped from its cage, beset by a crowd of spar- 
rowst and so dreadfully frightened by them, that 
when I opened the window it flew into the room 
and nestled on my shoulder ; and after it had been 
restored to its proper mistress, I had the pleasure 
to see it in its old cage, apparently as happy as it 
was possible for a little bird to be, and to hear it 
carol its songs of joy and gladness. I would, there- 
fore, recommend my young friends not to think of 
setting any tame bird they may have at liberty, but 
only sedulously to attend to the wants of any little 
captive they may have ; as they must never forget 
that a bird in a cage can do nothing for itself, and 
that it must be waited upon most carefully to keep 
it in health. 

Of course these observations do not apply to birds 
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recently captured, for it is cruel to retain them a 
moment; but I only allude to those birds which 
have been taken in the nest, and which have never 
been in the habit of providing for themselves. 

As the talking birds are, generallj speaking, the 
largest, and the most important, I shall commence 
what I have to say on the subject of birds with 
them, and shall proceed to the singing birds after- 
wards. 

The principal foreign talking birds which are 
kept in a state of confinement, are parrots, parro- 
quets, lories, cockatoos, and macaws. 

Parrots are the most interesting of all the talk^ 
ing birds, not onlj from their beauty, but from the 
very great facility with which they may be taught 
to repeat not only words in almost every language, 
but even sentences ; which last they sometimes utter 
with an air of sagacity and thought, which is very 
amusing, and which makes the bird appear as 
though it really understood and meant what it says. 
How far this is the case, cannot, of course, be ascer- 
tained, but certainly in other respects the parrot 
does not appear a clever bird, and it seems very 
difficult to teach it to perform any tricks. We 
never hear of parrots firing guns, choosing cards, or 
doing any of the ingenious tricks which other tame 
birds are so easily taught ; and the utmost exercise 
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of ingenuity that I have eyer seen displayed by a 
parrot in addition to its talking powers, was an 
awkward attempt at dancing. I hare also heard of 
parrots being taught to whistle tunes, and in some 
cases, I beUeye they haye been taught to sing a yerse 
or two of some popular song ; but I think these 
latter instances are comparatiyely rare. 

Parrots belong to the climbing birds, and their 
feet are consequently better adapted for grasping or 
holding than for walking. Hence, the parrot walks 
yery badly, and seems more at its ease on the branch 
of a tree, or on its perch, than on the ground. 
When it climbs, it uses its bill as a third hand, and 
this bill is yery peculiar in shape, and yery strong. 

In a wild state parrots are said to be yery noisy 
birds, but when domesticated they are remarkably 
quiet, and will often sit for hours together appa- 
rently half asleep. 

In Edwards's Voyage up the Bwer Amazorif a most 
amusing account is giyen of a large green parrot 
which had eyidently escaped from a cage, and which 
was surrounded by a host of wild parrots, to whom 
he was showing off his accomplishments. After a 
few words in Portuguese, a burst of imitatiye shsieks 
and yociferous applause followed. " ' Ha 1 ha ! ha ! 
— a !' and Poll rolled his head, and doubled up his 
body, quite beside himself with laughter. Tumul- 
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tuous applause and encores. ' Ha ! ha ! ha i Papa- 
guyrl — a 1 ' and he spread his wings, and began %o 
dance on his perch with emphasis. The effect upon 
the auditory was prodigious, and all sorts of raptu- 
rous contortions were testifying their intelligence, 
when some suspicious eye spied our hiding-place, 
and the afirighted birds hurried off, their borrowed 
notes of joy ludicrously changed to natural cries of 
alarm.'' In another place, Mr. Edwards giyes an 
account of a quarrel between a macaw and some 
parrots which he was bringing up the river Amazon 
in a boat. The macaw '^ was perpetually quarrelling 
with a pair of green parrots, and all the time so 
hoarsely screaming that we were tempted to twist 
his neck. The parrots had to haye a pitched battle 
over every ear of corn, and both they and the 
macaw had repeatedly flown into the water, where 
they but narrowly escaped a grave. There were two 
green parroquets, and one odd one, prettiest of all, 
with a yellow top, and they could not agree any 
better than their elders. Yellow-top prided himself 
on his strength, and considered himself as good as a 
dozen green ones, while they resented his impudence, 
and scolded away in ear-piercing tones that made 
the cabin an inferno. At other times they all 
three banded together, and, trotting about deck, 
insulted the parrots with their impertiuencies. When 
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a flock of their relations passed over, tlie whole 
fEtmilj set up a scream which might have heen 
heard bj all the birds within a league." 

At a later period of the voyage, the macaw and 
the parrots were placed in one particular part of the 
boat, and a rope being crossed several times on the 
deck, the parrots were placed bejond it, and with 
some difficulty were made to understand that they 
were to remain in this place ; so there they sat, 
scarcely knowing whether to laugh or cry. " The 
parroquets were stationed at the after-part of the 
cabin, and the change which had come over one of 
the green ones from Barra was amusing. She had 
been the wildest and crossest little body on boards 
always resenting &.vours, and biting kindly hands. 
But since the lately received young ones had been 
put with her, she had assumed all the watchfulness 
of a mother, feeding them, taking hold of their bills 
and shaking them up to promote digestion, and 
generally keeping them in decent order. She had 
no more time to gad about deck, but, soberly 
inclined, with the feathers of her head erect and 
matronly, she stuck to her comer, and minded 
her own business. Meanwhile, yellow-top looked 
on with the calm dignity of a gentleman of 
family." 

I have already mentioned that parrots may be 
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taught to repeat words, or even sentences, but this 
can onlj be done by repeating the same words to 
them several times a day till they have acquired 
them^ the parrot all the time being kept in a quiet 
room, and being suffered to hear no sounds but 
those it is to learn. They will, however, often learn 
any sounds that they hear frequently, without being 
taught; and parrots that are hung on the outside of 
a window in a street, will repeat all the cries that 
they hear. The story of Vert Vert, which has been 
turned into verse by a French poet, is a decided 
proof of this. This parrot had been brought up in 
a convent, and had learnt to repeat all the services 
of the church. The nuns of a neighbouring convent 
having heard of this extraordinary bird, sent a peti- 
tion that it might be allowed to pay them a visit. 
The request was granted, but unfortunately poor 
Vert Vert was sent by a common passage-boat ; 
and, on the road, he picked up the oaths and vulgar 
language of the boatmen and their passengers. 
With this language he saluted the abbess and hejr 
nuns whom he was sent to visit, instead of the 
hymns and religious sentences they had been led to 
expect ; and the horror of the nuns may be easily 
imagined. Poor Vert Vert was sent back in dis- 
grace to his own convent, where his former friends 
were obliged to keep him in solitary confinement 
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till be had forgotten all the horrid things he had 
unfortunately learnt. 

The story of the parrot of Prince Maurice who 
could hold a conversation, is well known, but not 
equally well authenticated. It is, however, certain 
that parrots appear to know the names of the food 
that they like best to eat; and I myself have heard 
a parrot in France call for potatoes, almonds, and 
other things she was particularly fond of. This par* 
rot appeared to know the names of the servants of 
the family, as she would call to them by their right 
names when she saw them pass. Living in France 
she usually spoke French ; but, as she came from 
Spanish America, she had been taught some Spanish 
also j and frequently when she was alone she would 
practise some Spanish songs that she had been 
taught, but she always sang them in a low voice to 
herself, as if she were aware that they would not be 
understood by the French persons around her. This 
parrot was exceedingly fond of her mistress, and 
when her mistress had a baby she became so jealous 
of it, and so vicious, that it was found absolutely 
necessary to send her away. 

Parrots are subject to various diseases, the most 
remarkable of which is the gout, which occasions the 
feet to swell, and appears to make them so pain- 
ful, that the bird may frequently be seen resting 
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itself on tlie points of its wings. The usual reihedj 
is bathing in warm water^ or in a decoction of 
soap-wort. To do this^ a small cage is made with 
a moveable tin bottom like a pattj pan, and in this 
is placed the water into which the bird is put so 
that its feet maj be covered. The bath should be 
taken awaj as soon as the water begins to get cold ; 
and the feet should be wiped dry with a soft toweL 
It is best to keep the bird for a few dajs after this 
in a cage with a smooth bottom, and without any 
perches. Parrots are very subject to inflammation 
arising from cold. When this is the case, the bird 
appears dull and inactive, sleeping in the morning, 
and not taking its food. The most effectual remedy 
in this case is to feed it on whole grits boiled soft 
and mixed with milk and bread, and with the yolk 
of an egg boiled hard. Sometimes Indian com may be 
given, and the juice of scalded rape seed substituted 
for common water, and occasionally a little magnesia 
may be given dissolved in water. 

Parrots are also subject to a kind of irritation in 
the skin, which makes them pluck o£f their feathers; 
and they are sometimes seized with apoplexy. Both 
these diseases are supposed to arise from being fed 
with improper food ; for the first, the bird should be 
bathed in lukewarm water, and then anointed with 
palm oil ; and for the second, a slight puncture should 
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be made near the claw to let blood. In France, when 
parrots have the gout, thej bathe their feet in warm 
wine ; and when they appear suffering from cold 
they give them wine in which cinnamon has been 
steeped. When the cold appears to be in the head, 
they bathe the nostrik with a sponge and warm 
water ; and when they appear to be suffering from 
indigestion, they give them warm water in which 
sugar has been dissolved, in order to make them 
Tomit. For the disease which induces the parrot 
to pluck off its feathers, they wash the body with 
warm water, and then rub it over with a kind of 
salve formed of pomatum and wormwood, the bitter 
of the wormwood disgusting the parrot when it 
again attempts to pull out its feathers. They also 
give occasionally water in which a small quantity of 
Epsom salts has been dissolved. Asthma is another 
disease with which parrots are often affected, and it 
is known by their holding their beaks open as if to 
gasp for more air. The remedy is to leave off all 
kinds of nuts and seeds, and to give them boiled 
bread and milk, which should be only about the 
consistence of pap. It must be quite cold before it 
is given to the birds, and should be made fresh every 
day. They should ako have lettuce, endive, or 
water-cress twice or three times a week ; and they 
should be allowed plenty of lukewarm water to 
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bathe. In most cases the bread and milk, which 
acts as an aperient, need not be given for more than 
two or three days. 

The parrot, in a state of nature, liyes principally 
upon the kernels of fruits, throwing away the pulp 
as we should throw away the rind of an orange; 
but in a domestic state, it will eat the pulp of any 
fruit that is given to it. It is also fond of soaked 
bread or biscuit, mashed potatoes, and, in fact, 
almost any vegetable food that may be offered to it ; 
most kinds of which agree with it very well, though 
too much of green vegetable or fruit is apt to bring 
on dysentery. It is a remarkable fact, however, that 
the seed of the safT-flower {Odrihamus tiiustdrim), 
which is a violent drastic purgative to human 
beings, may be eaten by the parrot with perfect 
impunity ; and, indeed, it grows fstt upon it. 
Parrots are very fond of meat, and will pick a bone 
with great relish ; but it is considered very bad for 
them, and is said to bring on that state of irrita- 
tion in the skin which makes them pluck out their 
feathers. The best kind of food for parrots, in a 
state of confinement, is some kind of grain, or nut, 
varied with bread soaked in boiled milk, or milk 
and water. Parrots are very fond of almonds, which 
should be given to them in the outer shell, in order 
that the bird may crack the nut, and pick it out of 
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the shell itself w this irill preyent the parrot firom 
eating too lapidlj, and allow it time to digest its 
food. Nuts should abo he given to parrots in the 
shell, in the same manner, and for the same 
reason. 

Parrots, when well treated, are very long lived. 
They have firequentlj heen known to live, in a state 
of confinement, for fifty or sixty years, and one 
parrot was known to have lived upwards of ninety- 
three years ; though this appears to be the utmost 
limit to which the age of these birds will attain, 
as the parrot in question was blind, deaf, and very 
infirm. Parrots always live much longer when kept 
on open perches in a room, than when they are 
confined in cages ; and these perches should always 
have gravel at the bottom, which should, if possible, 
be changed every day. The gravel is essential to 
the digestion of the food of the bird ; for as parrots 
have no teeth, they are furnished with gizzards, 
like the domestic fowl, into which they take the 
gravel, to help them to digest their food. The food 
is best placed in glass or earthenware pans, as tin 
boxes require much care to keep them clean, and 
zinc boxes are poisonous if the food contained in 
them becomes, in the slightest degree, acid. Many 
persons give parrots a little Chili powder, or a ripe 
capsicum, cut small and mingled with their food 
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occasionallj, particulary in damp cold weather ; and 
if the parrot takes this freely, it may be given 
about once a month or six weeks ; but the bird 
should not be forced to take it if it seems to 
dislike it. 

There are many kinds of parrots, but the grey or 
African parrot is considered the best. This bird 
has a plumage of pearl grey or slate^colour ; the 
feathers of the head, and the under parts of the 
body being tipped with white. The tail is of a 
dark scarlet. This is the most tractable of all 
parrots, and the most easily taught to speak. The 
Amazon parrot is of a bright green, shading into 
yellow. It is the hardiest of all the kinds, and the 
cheapest. As it is easily taught to speak, it is the 
kind most generally kept as a pet bird on the con- 
tinent, while the grey parrot is the kind most 
common in England. 

The parroquet used to be considered the smallest 
of aU the parrot tribe ; one species (the ros^ringed 
parroquet) being no larger than a lark. These 
birds are generally kept in pairs, as they are said 
to pine when alone. The parroquet is very delicate, 
and requires great care to keep it alive. It is 
very difficult to teach it to speak, but it is veiy 
graceful in its movements, and very afTectionate. 
Mrs. Lee, in her JElemenU of Natural Higtory, men- 
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tions a kind of parroquet which spoke French dis- 
tinctly, and which, being allowed to flj about the 
house, ^* made so good a stand against the cats, that 
no danger was apprehended from them. When it 
saw any one writing, it would fly very softly over 
their shoulders, draw the pen from between their 
fingers, and fly away with it in triumph, highly 
delighted if it were chased in consequence. If the 
ladies put on their bonnets to walk in the garden 
while the window was open, it instantly darted out, 
and waited for them, meeting them at the door, and 
after flying round them as they walked a short dis- 
tance, returned to its perch by the same window." 
This kind of parroquet was of the same species as 
that which was the favourite of Alexander the 
Great, and which takes its scientific name (Falcedmia 
Alexdndri) from that monarch. These parroquets 
were very highly valued by the Romans, by whom 
they were kept in cages of gold, ivory, and tortoise- 
shelL 

The Moreton Bay parrot, is of a rich golden hue, 
but it cannot be taught to speak distinctly. There 
are various other kinds of parrot, most of them 
natives of South America, or Australia. 

The lory is a small kind of parrot, of which there 
are several varieties. What is called the shell lory, 
or shell parrot, is a very small bird, with a rich 
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golden plumage, spotted with blue. The variegated 
or cream lorj, which is sometimes called the East 
tjDidian parrot, is also very beautiful. It is about 
the size of a pigeon, and its principal colour is a 
bright red, variegated with blue, yellow, violet, and 
green. The most interesting kind, however, is the 
blue mountain, or blue capped lory, which is a 
beautiful, affectionate, and intelligent bird. It has 
an excellent memory, and may be taught to repeat 
sentences. It will also easily learn to whistle a tune. 
It is, however, very delicate, and will soon die if it 
be not carefully guarded &om the cold. 

' The Australian lories, or lorikeets, are not larger 
than humming birds, and, like those delicate little 
creatures, their food is principally the nectar of 
flowers ; for, as Broderip observes, '' nothing more 
gross than the juices of delicious fruits do they 
touch. A suctorial tongue, of the most exquisite 
workmanship, fits them for this diet of the gods. 
Woe to the unhappy captive whose mistress does 
not know this ; it starves in the midst of apparent 
plenty. One of these wretched ones, when a coloured 
drawing of a flower was presented to it, applied its 
parched tongue to the paint and pasteboard; and 
even did this in the extremity of its distress, to the 
ruder image on a piece of flowered chintz." 

The cockatoo is the hardiest of all the parrot 
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tribe, and it is remarkable for its docility and its 
affectionate disposition, though it cannot easily be 
taught to speak more than a few words at a time. 
It readily learns, however, to bow its head, to spread 
out its wings, to make a curtsey, and to perform 
several other tricks at the word of command. It 
also learns to say, '' Pretty cockatoo," &c. ; and when 
told to kiss, it makes a kind of smacking with 
its bilL There are several kinds of cockatoo, the 
largest of which is about two feet in length. Some 
of these birds are natives of the East Indies, and 
others come from Australia ; but they all very much 
resemble each other, their plumage being white, slightly 
tinged with pink, or pale primrose. They have all 
crests, the crest being generally about six inches long, 
and £dling back upon the head. The great red- 
crested cockatoo is a very large bird, being about two 
feet in length. It is a noble looking creature, and 
is very easily tamed. Its white plumage is beau- 
tifully tinged with rose colour ; the tail is variegated 
with pale lemon, and the beak is blue. This bird is 
remarkable for the facility with which it imitates the 
sounds of domestic animals, particularly the crowing 
of the cock, from which it is said the genus receives 
its popular English name of cockatoo. 

In Backhouse's Narrative of a Visit to the Aus- 
tralian Colonies^ there is an account of some black 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE JiAYSS, AND OTHEB BRITISH TALKINChBISDS. 

The Eaten is a well-known bird, which, if taken 
from the nest when only about half-fledged, may 
easily be rendered tame, and taught not only to 
utter a few words, but to perform a great variety of 
tricks. Anecdotes of several ravens have been re- 
corded, as indeed the raven appears to have been a 
favourite with several men of genius, who have left 
us memorials of their pets. I shall, however, con- 
fine myself to three of these :~ the raven of Mr. 
Waterton, and those of Mr. Charles Dickens, one of 
which he has immortalized in his Bamoihy Eudgt* 

Mr. Waterton's Bavou was called Marco, and 
Marco could do everything a bird could do. ^' He 
was as playfal as a kitten; he showed vast apti- 
tude in learning to talk ; and he was so correct 
an imitator of sounds, that I had every hope of 
teaching him the tune which Goldsmith informs 
us he heard a raven sing, with < great distinctness, 
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truth, and humour.' Marco was fond of seeing a 
carriage approach the house [Walton Hall]. He 
would attend company on their arrival at the bridge, 
and wait near the gate until their return ; and then 
he would go part of the way back with them. He 
was an universal favourite, notwithstanding that at 
times his evil genius prompted him to commit 
almost unpardonable excesses ; so much so, that 
I often said to him in the words of the poet, — 

' In all thy humourB, whether grave or mellow. 
Thou art such a touchy, testy, pleaaant fellow ; 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and glee about thee. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee.^ 

One day, he took a sudden dislike to an old duck, 
with which, till then, he had been upon the best of 
terms, and he killed her in an instant. The 
coachman and Marco were inseparable companions ; 
but at last they had a serious and a fatal quarrel. 
Marco bit him severely in the thumb ; upon which, 
this ferocious son of the whip seized the bird by 
the throat, and deliberately strangled it." 

As to the general appearance of the raven, no bird 
in the creation exhibits finer symmetry. ''His 
beautiful proportions, and his glossy plums^e, are 
calculated to strike the eye of every beholder with 
admiration. He is by flEtr the largest of all the pie 
tribe in Europe j and, according to our notion of 
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thingft^ no bird caa be better provided with the 
means of making his waj through the world ; for 
his armour is solid, his spirit unconquerable, and 
his strength surprising. Necromancers of old were 
noted for their attention to the movements of the 
raven ; and thej are said to have counted no less than 
sixtj-five different inflexions of his voice. His sable 
robe and hollow croaking seem to have rendered 
him of vast importance in those dajs; when old 
women were known to travel through the air on 
broom-staves, and when the destinj of man was 
frequently foretold by the flight of birds." 

" The ancients," Mr. Waterton observes, " were of 
opinion that the raven lived to an extreme old age. 
I do not exactly see," he continues, " how the Ion* 
gevity can be proved, whilst the bird roves at liberty 
from place to place, far beyond the reach of man ; 
and, indeed, the difficulty of proof is noways di- 
minished when the raven is brought up tame in 
civilized society, for its perpetual bickerings with 
stranger dogs, and its incautious approach to the 
heels of vicious horses, seldom fail, sooner or later, to 
bring it to an untimely end. Still, I should be the 
last man in the world to question the veracity of 
remote antiquity, upon the mere strength of hasty 
surmise. Those who are gone before us, may pos- 
sibly have had better opportunities of ascertaining 
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thelongeyitj of birds, than anj which we now possess. 
I never tire with reading the old fables in which 
birds are introduced. Notwithstanding the im- 
possibilities and absurdities which are manifest in 
those rich efifusions of ancient wit and humour, 
still I can always find much in them to convince me, 
that the writers of the olden times were no strangers 
to the real habits of birds. Ovid, who flourished 
some two thousand jears ago, tells of a remark- 
ably old raven. It might, indeed, have been a 
companion for Methuselah himself." 

"Pity it is, however, that the raven, a bird 
of such note and consequence in times gone by, 
should be exposed to unrelenting persecution 
in our own days of professed philanthropy. His 
noble aspect, his aerial evolutions, and his wonderful 
modulations of voice, all contribute to render him 
an ornament to any gentleman's park. He can 
scarcely be styled a bird of rapine, in the strict 
sense of the word ; for, in the few inland parts of 
this country where he is still protected, we hear of 
no very alarming acts of depredation on his part. 
A stray chicken or so, during the time that he is 
obliged to feed his young ; a rickety lamb, which 
would never make mutton ; a leveret started from 
her seat by the village mole-catcher, make up nearly 
the whole amount of the raven's plunder. For my 
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own part, I would freely give him these ; ay, and a 
dozen pheasants annually to boot, if he would but 
visit us again, and once more attempt to take up 
a permanent abode amongst us." 

It is well-known that Mr. Dickens has introduced 
a raven in the story of Bamaihy Rvdge ; and in the 
new edition of that work published in 1849, he 
says, " as it is Mr.Waterton's opinion that ravens are 
gradually becoming extinct in England, I offer a few 
words here about mine. The raven in this story 
is a compound of two great originals, of whom I 
have been, at different times, the proud possessor. 
The first was in the bloom of his youth, when he 
was discovered in a modest retirement of London, 
by a friend of mine, and given to me. He had 
from the first, as Sir Hugh Evans says of Anne 
I^ftgGf ^ good gifts,' which he improved by study and 
attention in a most exemplary manner. He slept 
in a stable — generally on horseback — and so ter- 
rified a Newfoundland dog by his preternatural 
sagacity, that he has been known, by the mere 
superiority of his genius, to walk off unmolested 
with the dog's dinner from before his £3tce« He 
was rapidly rising in acquirements and virtues, 
when, in an evil hour, his stable was newly painted. 
He observed the workmen closely, saw that they 
were careful of the paint, and immediately burned to 
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possess it. On their going to dinner^ he ate up all 
thej had left behind, consisting of a pound or two 
of white lead ; and this jouthful indiscretion termi- 
nated in death. While I was jet inconsolable for 
his loss, another friend of mine in Yorkshire dis- 
covered an older and more gifted raven at a yiUage 
public-house, which he prevailed upon the landlord to 
part with for a consideration, and sent up to me. The 
first act of this sage was, to administer to the effects 
of his predecessor, bj disinterring all the cheese and 
half-pence he had buried in the garden — a work of 
immense labour and research, to which he devoted 
all the energies of his mind. When he had achieved 
this task, he applied himself to the acquisition of 
stable language, in which he soon became such an 
adept) that he would perch outside mj window, and 
drive imaginary horses with great skill all daj. 
Perhaps even I never saw him at his best, for his 
former master sent his duty with him, ' and if I wished 
the bird to come out very strong, would I be so good 
as show him a drunken man,' — which I never did, 
having (unfortunately) none but sober people at 
hand ; but I could hardly have respected him more, 
whatever the stimulating influences of this sight 
might have been. He had not the least respect^ 
I am sorry to say, for me in return, or for anybody 
but the cook ; to whom he was much attached, — but 
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onlj, I fear, as a policeman might have been. Once, 
I met him unexpectedly, about half a mile o£^ 
walking down the middle of the public street, at- 
tended bj a prettj large crowd, and spontaneously 
exhibiting the whole of his accomplishments. His 
gravitj under those trying circumstances, I never can 
forget, nor the extraordinary gallantry with which, 
refusing to be brought home, he defended himself 
behind a pump, until overpowered by numbers. It 
may have been that he was too bright a genius to 
live long, or it may have been that he took some 
pernicious substance into his bill, and thence into his 
maw, — which is not improbable, seeing that he new- 
pointed the greater part of the garden- wall by digging 
out the mortar, broke countless squares of glass by 
scraping away the putty all round the frames, and 
tore up, and swallowed, in splinters, the greater part 
of a wooden staircase of six steps, and a landing ; 
but after some three years, he, too, was taken ill, and 
died before the kitchen fire. He kept his eye to 
the last upon the meat as it roasted, and suddenly 
turned over on his back, with a sepulchral cry of 
* Cuckoo ! ' Since then I have been ravenless." 

When ravens are young they have a most enox^ 
mous appetite, and, in fact, at any period of their 
growth they will eat voraciously, and will hide any- 
thing that they cannot devour. They have also a 
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propensitj for hidiDg anything glittering, such as 
silver forks or spoons. Thej are generally fed on 
fragments of meat and bones, and on bread steeped 
in water or milk ; but they cannot be kept in a 
healthy state without animal food, as naturally they 
are decidedly camiyorous. 

The Stabunq is another British talking bird, and 
in confinement it is very similar in its habits to 
the raven. "There is not a bird in all Great 
Britain/ observes Mr. Waterton, "more harmless 
than the starling : still it has to suffer persecution, 
and is too often doomed to see its numbers thinned 
by the hand of wantonness or error. The farmer 
complains that it sucks his pigeons' eggs; and, 
when the gunner and his assembled party wish to 
try their new percussion locks, the keeper is ordered 
to close the holes of entrance into the dove-cot over 
night; and the next morning three or four dozen 
starlings are captured to be shot ; while the keeper, 
that slave of Nimrod, receives thanks, and often 
a boon, from the surrounding sportsmen, for having 
freed the dove-cot from such a pest. Alas ! these 
poor starlings had merely resorted to it for shelter 
and protection, and were in no way responsible for 
the fragments of egg-shells which were strewed upon 
the floor. These fragments were the work of deep 
designing knaves, and not of the harmless starling. 
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The rat and the weasel were the real destroyers ; 
but thej had done the deed of mischief in the 
dark, unseen and unsuspected ; while the stranger 
starlings were taken, condemned, and executed, for 
having been found in a place built for other tenants 
of a more profitable description. After the closest 
examination of the form and economy of the star- 
ling, you will be at a loss to produce proof of its 
being an egg-sucker. If it really sucks the eggs 
of pigeons, it would equally suck the eggs of other 
birds; and, those eggs not being concealed in the 
dark recesses of the pigeon-cot, but exposed in 
open nests on the ground, and often in the leafless 
bushes of the hedge, this &ct would afford to the 
inquisitive naturalist innumerable opportunities of 
detecting the bird in its depredations. Now, who 
has ever seen the starling in the absolute act of 
plundering a nest I It builds its nest here,* in 
company with the ringdove, the robin, the green- 
finch, the wagtail, the jackdaw, the chaffinch, and 
the owl, but it never touches their eggs. Indeed, 
if it were in the habit of annoying its immediate 
neighbours, upon so tender a point as that of 
sucking their eggs, there would soon be hue and 
cry against it ; nor would the uproar cease until 
the victor had driven away the vanquished. So 

• [At Walton HaU.] 
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certain am I that the starling never sucks the 
eggs of other birds, that, when I see him approach 
the dove-cot, I often say to him * go in, poor bird, 
and take thj rest in peace. Not a servant of 
mine shall surprise thee, or hurt a feather of thj 
head. Thou dost not come for eggs, but for pro- 
tection ; and this most freelj I will give to thee. I 
will be thy friend in spite of all the world haer 
said against thee; and here, at least, thou shalt 
find a place of safety for thyself and little ones. 
Thy innocence and -usefulness demand this at my 
hands.' " 

With regard to its habits, " the starling is gre- 
garious ; and I am satisfied in my own mind that 
the congregated masses of this bird are only dis- 
solved at the vernal equinox, because they have 
not sufficient opportunities afforded them of places 
wherein to build their nests. If those opportunities 
were offered them, we should see them breeding 
here in multitudes as numerous as the rook. They 
require a place for their nest well protected from 
the external air. The inside of the roof of a house, 
a deep hole in a tower, or in the decayed trunk 
or branch of a tree, are places admirably adapted 
for the incubation of the starling; and he will 
always resort to them, provided he be unmolested. 
The same may be said of the jackdaw." 
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In a state of coDfinement the starling may be 
fed on soaked bread, and cheese cut very small. 
It should also have insects given to it, or, where 
this is not practicable, meat cut into very small 
pieces ; and it should have a constant supply of 
fresh water, as it is very fond of bathing, which, 
indeed, is requisite to keep it in health, and it will 
not use dirty water. 

The Magpie is very similar in its habits to the 
starling and the raven, but it prefers cooked meat 
to any other food ; and it may be easily taught to 
return to its cage when it has been let out for ex- 
ercise. It may also be taught to know its name, 
and to come and rub itself against its miaster or 
mistress when told to do so. 

"This beautiful frequenter of our woods and 
plains," says Mr. Waterton, "was notorious two 
thousand years ago for pertness of character and 
volubility of tongue. Ovid, who knew more of birds 
than any man of his time, gives us an account of 
a family of young ladies in Macedonia, who were 
all changed into magpies ; and he expressly tells us^ 
that they retained their inordinate fondness for 
gabble long afler they had lost the lovely &rm of 
woman. 

' And still their tongues went on, though changed to birds, 
In endless clack, and vast desire of words.* ^ 
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''I love in mj heart to see a magpie," he then 
continues, "for it always puts me in mind of 
the tropics. There is such a rich glow of colour, 
and such a metallic splendour of plumage in this 
hird, that one would almost he apt to imagine it 
must have found its waj here from the hlazing lati- 
tudes of the south. I am fully aware that it has 
propensities of a sufficiently predatory nature to 
hring it into general disrepute with civilized man ; 
hut let us rememher that, like the carrion crow, it 
only exercises them to any serious extent for ahout 
two months in the spring of the year. At that 
season, it certainly commences operations with sur- 
prising assiduity. Cacus himself, that ancient thief, 
when he was ahout to steal the cows of Hercules, 
never exhihited greater cunning than that which 
this hird puts in practice after it has discovered a 
hen's nest in the yard, or a place of sitting game in 
the field. Both the magpie and the carrion crow 
transfix the eggs with their heaks, and then convey 
them through the air. After the season of incu- 
bation is over, the magpie becomes a harmless bird 
(unless the pilfering of a little unprotected fruit be 
considered a crime), and spends the remainder of 
the year in works of great utility to man, by de- 
stroying millions of insects, and by preventing the 
air from being infected with the noxious effluvium 

H 
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arising from the scourings of slaughter-houses. The 
cattle, too, are in some degree benefited bj the pry- 
ing researches of this sprightly bird. At a certain 
time of the year, it is often seen on the backs of 
sheep and oxen, freeing them from vermin, which 
must be exceedingly troublesome to them. In De- 
merarai where the magpie does not exist, this 
friendly office is performed by a hawk." 

Magpies are very social birds ; and in places where 
they are beyond the reach of molestation, it has 
been obserred that they are often seen "in little 
parties of from fifteen to twenty together, flitting 
from tree to tree in noisy conversation." They are 
particularly " vociferous at the approach of night ; 
and he who loves to watch the movements of ani* 
mated nature, may observe them in small detached 
companies, proceeding to their wonted roosting^places, 
in some wood of spruce, pine, or larch, which they 
seem to prefer to any other. There they become 
valuable watchmen for the night. Whoever enters 
the grove is sure to attract their especial notice, and 
then their chattering is incessant.*' 

In the very interesting work on the History of 
BirdSf written by the late Bishop of Norwich, some 
curious particulars are related of the sagacity shown by 
a pair of magpies that had built their nest in a goose- 
berry bush, there being no trees in the neighbour- 
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hood of a sufficient size. They seemed to be per- 
fectly aware of the dangers they were exposed to ; 
''and that foxes, cats, hawks, &c., might not inter- 
rapt them, they had barricaded not only the nest, 
bat the bush itself all roand with briars and thorns, 
in a formidable manner. The materials in the in- 
side of the nest were soft, warm, and comfortable 
to the touch; but all round, on the outside, so 
rough, strong, and firmly entwined with the bush, 
that, without a hedge-knife, or something of the 
kind, even a man could not, without much pain and 
trouble, get at their young, the barrier from the 
outer to the inner edge being above a foot in 
breadth. Frogs, mice, worms, or anything living, 
were plentifully brought to their young. One day, 
one of the parent birds attacked a rat ; but not 
being able to kill it, one of the young ones came out 
of the nest and assisted in its destruction, which 
was not finally accomplished till the other old one 
arrinng with a dead mouse, also lent its aid. The 
female was observed to be the most active and 
thievish, and withal very ungrateful ; for although 
the children about the house had often -frightened 
cats and hawks from the spot, yet she one day 
seized a chicken, and carried it to the top of the 
house to eat it, where the hen immediately followed, 
and having rescued the chicken, brought it safely 
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down in her beak ; and it was remarked that the 
poor little bird, though it made a great noise while 
the magpie was carrying it up, was quite quiet, 
and seemed to feel no pain, while its mother was 
carrying it down. These magpies were supposed to 
have been the very same pair which had built there 
for several years, never suffering either the young, 
when grown up, or anything else, to take possession 
of their bush. The nest they carefully fortified 
afresh every spring with rough, strong, prickly sticks, 
which they sometimes drew in with their united 
forces, if unable to effect the object alone. To this 
tameness and familiarity the magpie will sometimes 
add a considerable degree of courage, and not satis- 
fied with driving away intruders from its premises, 
has been known to attack animals much its superior 
in size. One of them was seen pursuing a full- 
grown hare, making j&equent and furious pounces 
upon it, from which the animal at last escaped only 
by making for a thick hedge, at the other side of 
which it ran off to some distance from the place 
where it had entered, without being observed by 
its pursuer. No cause could be assigned for this 
assault." 

When it is wished to have magpies perfectly 
tame, the young birds should be taken from the 
nest when only about a fortnight old; and when 
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sufficiently fledged thej maj be allowed to fly to 
a neighbouring bush or low tree^ enticing them 
back to their cage by putting food in it ; and if this 
be repeated every day till they are fully fledged 
(when the pinion-feathers may be slightly clipped), 
they will become familiar with their home, and may 
be suffered to enjoy a few hours of liberty every 
day, without being in any danger of being lost. 
Magpies are very affectionate birds^ and will soon 
learn to caress those who are kind to them. A 
magpie will follow his mistress about, rubbing him- 
self against her till he is stroked, and doing every- 
thing in his power to return her caresses. The 
magpie may be easily taught to imitate musical 
sounds, and to speak several words with tolerable dis- 
tinctness. 

The Jay is exceedingly beautiful, but it is by no 
means so clever^ or so teachable as any of the other 
British talking birds. If, however, it be caught 
young, it may be taught to utter a few words, and 
to imitate various sounds, which it does with great 
exactness. It will also occasionally in Spring utter 
a kind of sound, though in so low a tone as scarcely 
to be heard. The young birds are bom blind, and 
the parent bird watches constantly over them till 
they can see, so that it is very difficult for bird- 
catchers to take them for some days after they are 
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hatched. The jaj, unlike most of the other birds 
belonging to the same family, appears to prefer fruit 
and grain to animal food, though it requires a oer- 
tain proportion of the latter to keep it in health. 
It is almost impossible to tame the jaj unless it is 
taken very young, as it is naturally a very shy bird. 
Young jays should be reared on curds, biscuit^ 
crumbs of bread, and meat cut very small. The jaj 
should be allowed plenty of water, not only for 
drinking, but for bathing. 

The Jaokdaw can hardly be classed among the 
talking birds, as it is very difficult to teach it to 
articulate any words. It is, however, easily taught 
to know its name, and to come when called. It 
also soon learns to know the dinner-bell, or any 
other sound which it is accustomed to hear and to 
associate with the time of feeding. Jackdaws are 
said to be very affectionate to each other, and to 
remain in pairs during the whole year. They feed 
upon vegetable substances as weU as animal food ; 
and in a cage they may be fed principally upon 
bread. 

AU the British talking birds are very subject to 
diseases if kept in a cage. In some cases they be* 
come extremely thin, and the feathers look rough, 
and disarranged. The remedy for this disease is, to 
give some preparation of steel, and the most simple 
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manner of doing this is to put a rustj nail in the 
water given to the bird. A spider is also said to be 
efficacious ; and the bird should have abundance of 
fresh air, and as much liberty as can be safel j given 
to it. Sometimes merely removing it to a larger 
cage will have a great effect in checking the progress 
of the disease. 

The pip isy in fact, a cold in the head, and it may 
be detected by the bird frequently opening its beak 
as though it had a difficulty in breathing. In this 
disease the beak itself is generally yellowish, and 
the tongue is dry and hard. Sometimes a loose skin 
appears on the tongue, which should be removed, 
peeling it off fi-om the hinder part first. A smaU 
feather may be drawn through the orifices of the 
nose to remove the stoppage, and a pill consisting of 
butter with a little garlic may be given. 

Diarrhoea is another complaint to which birds are 
subject ; and. while suffering from it they should be 
fed upon soaked bread and boiled Indian corn, from 
which the water has been strained off, and which 
should have the water in which lettuce seed has been 
boiled put to it. Should the disease continue, the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg may be given, and the birds 
should not be suffered to touch any kind of fruit. 

Birds are very subject to diseased eyes, and in 
this case, the eyes should be washed with a lotion 
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made by pouring boiling water over the braised or 
scraped root of the white hellebore. The juice of 
the red beet may be given to the birds to drink. 

Moulting is, however, the most serious evil that 
attends cage birds, as they are frequently deficient 
in strength to cast off their old feathers, and to form 
new ones. Moulting also occurs every year, and 
generally lasts about three months ; and should the 
bird appear ill, a small piece of stick-liquorice 
should be placed in the water every other day ; and 
soaked captain's biscuit, with a little cayenne pepper 
should be given about three times a week. 

Birds are frequently infested with vermin, which 
are found in most abundance beneath the wings, 
and they are best destroyed by washing the bird in 
tobacco water. After this operation, the bird should 
be removed to another cage, and the crevices of the 
old cage should be thoroughly washed with spirits of 
turpentine or linseed oil. 
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CHAPTER X. 

8IN0IN0 BIRDS. 

> 

The principal singing birds which are kept in 
cages are the canarj, the nightingale, the linnet, the 
blackbird, the thrush, and the bullfinch and the 
goldfinch. 

The Canart is the most common of these, as it is 
never found in this country except in a state of 
confinement, and it breeds readilj in a cage. The 
best canaries are of a bright yellow, with a few jet- 
black spots ; but others are pure yellow, whitish, or 
mottled. In selecting a canary, it is best to choose 
a bold and vigorous looking bird. 

The best food for the canary is what is called 
German paste, composed of bread and barley-meal in 
the following manner : take the crumb of stale well- 
baked white bread, and having soaked it in clean 
water for about half an hour, squeeze out the mix- 
ture, and add to the bread two thirds of the same 
quantity of well-sifted barley-meal. Then pour 
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boiling milk over the mixtnre, and stir it well 
together. Orushed hemp seed is, however, the fiiYoar- 
ite food of canaries, but thej should not have too 
great a quantity given to them at onoe. When the 
paste is given to them, it should be made fresh 
every other day. Where this is found troublesome, 
a substitute may be found by taking the crumb of 
stale white bread, and after drying it in an oven, 
pounding it in a mortar. The powder forlned in 
this manner will keep good for several months, and 
every day a tea-spoonful may be given to each bird 
with as much cold or luke-warm milk as will form 
it into a stiff paste. This paste should be chopped 
very small on a board before the birds are suffered 
to eat it. K too much hemp seed is givep, it will 
produce asthma. Sand should be put at the bottom 
of the cages of all birds, and they should occasionally 
be fed with chickweed, and other similar food. 
Great care, however, should be taken not to give too 
much, as canaries are very subject to a kind of suTi- 
feit, which is very often fatal. When a bird has 
this, disease, if the feathers on the lower part of the 
body are blown aside, the body will be found swelled, 
and covered with little red veins. To cure this 
malady, the birds should have oatmeal mixed with 
their food for two or three days, and a little saffron 
put in their water. If the feathers on the head fiill 
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off, and anj watery emptions should appear, the 
head should he washed eyeiy day vrith spring water, 
in which a little salt has heen dissolved, wiping the 
head afterwards quite dry, and anointing the skin 
with a little palm oil. The hird should be kept 
warm, and a little ground rioe may be given to it, 
boiled in milk with a little stick-liquorice. 

The yellow scab is another disease which attacks 
the head and eyes of the canary, but it may be cured 
by anointing the part with fresh butter or lard. 
Canaries often suffer a great deal when they are 
moulting, and they should be kept warm at that 
season, the cage being set in the sun when it shines 
powerAilly, and carefuUy shielded fi^m cold winds* 
The bird should be fed with nourishing food, such as 
Naples biscuits, bread, and the yolks of hard eggs 
chopped small. It may also have scalded or bruised 
hemp seed, mixed with lettuce and maw seed. Saffron 
or stick-liquorice may be put into the water when 
the weather is hot. 

Canaries may be taught to sit upon the hand or 
shoulder, and to fly about the room. The mode of 
teaching requires great patience : at first the cage 
door is left a little open when there is no one in the 
room, and a little hemp seed is scattered on the 
table, the water being left in the cage. The bird 
will hop out and take the hemp seed, and then re- 
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turn to the cage to drink. Another d&j, the same 
process is repeated with the mistress of the bird in 
the room. Afterwards, the feeding is repeated, the 
hemp seed being put nearer the lady who is seated 
in the room. The next day she may be seated at 
the table ; and at last the hemp seed may be laid 
upon her Jap, where the bird will, by this time, 
probably yenture to take it if the lady is careful not 
to move her hands. In this manner, a bird may be 
taught to feed upon the lap of its mistress, whose 
only care should be to remain as quiet as possible, 
as the bird is sure to take fright if it sees the hand 
move. This mode of taming birds was told to me 
by a lady (a celebrated authoress) who had often 
practised it, and who concluded by adding, the true 
way of teaching birds is to let them teach them- 
selyes. 

Canaries may also be taught to fetch and carry, 
and to whistle a variety of tunes, the latter being 
taught by playing the tunes repeatedly over on a 
bird organ or flute. In some cases canary birds 
have been taught to pronounce distinctly some short 
words ; and a curious bird of this kind is described 
by Mr. Tarrell^ as having been in the possession of a 
lady residing at the west end of London a few years 
since. Canaries will also imitate the singing of the 
nightingale and other birds if kept in the same 
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room. Some canaries sing at night ; but it is said 
that this accomplishment is acquired bj keeping the 
cages covered all day, and thus forcing the birds to 
live in constant darkness. 

A canary, a goldiinchi and some other birds 
were exhibited in the summer of 1850 in London by 
MadUe. Yandermeersch. These birds were kept 
in a cage divided into four compartments, in each of 
which was a bird. The cage was placed upon a 
table, and in front of it was put a little trough, in 
which were arranged from a hundred to two hundred 
cards, each of which was inscribed with a word, a 
letter, or a number. Madlle. Yandermeersch first 
asked some gentleman of the company to tell her 
the time by his watch, or he might whisper any 
word he thought fit. She then approached the cage 
and spoke to one of her birds aloud, telling it to 
show what had been whispered to her, and at the 
same time opening the door of its division of the 
cage. The little bird hopped gravely out, and 
jumped upon the edge of the trough, examining the 
cards^ and apparently deliberating which to choose. 
At length it fixed on one, which, with an immense 
exertion, it pulled out from the pack, and which 
contained the word required. The bird tossed the 
card down with great dignity, and then hopped 
back to its cage. If by any chance it turned the 
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card with its face downwards^ its mistress made it 
turn back and place it properly. In some cases the 
birds spelt words, but it was observed that they 
could not spell any word in which the same letter 
was repeated twice. 

The Niohtihgalb is generally allowed to sing 
more exquisitely than any other bird ; and certainly 
the strength, compass, flexibility, variety, and har- 
mony of its song are truly wonderfuL Some of its 
cadences are so distinct that they have received 
separate names, such as jug, pipe-rattle, water-bubble, 
skeg, and whitlow. In short, twenty four quite dis- 
tinct strains have been noticed in the song of a fine 
nightingale, besides innumerable variations. The 
bird has, in particular, a low shake, which is exceed- 
ingly beauti^l. It is generally supposed by persons 
unacquainted with the nightingale, that it sings 
only during the night, but this is not the case ; and, 
indeed, some birds never sing at all in the night. 
Bechstein divides the nightingales into the nocturnal 
and the diurnal. 

The nightingale being a bird that does not natu- 
rally feed on grain, should have very little bread 
given to it* Fresh ants' eggs, or meal-worms, are 
considered its best food ; but when these cannot be 
obtained, it may be fed with small caterpillars, or 
fresh lean meat cut very fine. It will, however, eat 
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anj kind of insect, but soaked bread and hard eggs 
are sure to be injurious to it, unless given in very 
small quantities. The nightingale is not fond of anj 
yegetable food, but a little grated carrot, and a few 
dried elder-berries, may be given to it occasionallj. 
The cage in which the nightingale is kept must be 
well supplied with fresh water every day, both for 
bathing and drinking. 

The nightingale suffers considerably at the period 
of moulting. It will rest for some hours with its 
head beneath its wing, its eyes half-closed, and its 
feathers ruffled up. When these symptoms are ob- 
served in a nightingale, a spider or two should be 
given to it ; and enough safiron should be steeped 
in its water to make it a deep orange colour. The 
bird is also liable to the cramp, and other diseases 
arising from cold, damp, and a want of cleanliness. 
Sometimes it becomes very thin suddenly. In both 
cases it is as well to give it some spiders, two or three 
^a day ; and in the case of extreme thinness, a rusty 
nail may be put in the water which the bird has to 
drink, to operate as a tonic. 

Various kinds of Labes are kept in cages ; though 
it appears very cruel to confine birds which, in a 
state of nature, delight in soaring as high as they 
possibly can, before they begin to sing. The Sky-^ 
LABK, in a state of nature, never sings on the 
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ground, and even in a cage, the poor bird generally 
attempts to rise as far as the wires will permit him, 
before he begins to sing. The skylark is generally 
kept in a large cage, and is supplied with a turf of 
fresh grass three times a week. It also should have 
chopped hay, or coarse bran, at the bottom of tke 
cage, when young, or dry gravel (for full-grown 
birds), which should be changed every day. The 
food of this bird should be crumbs of bread, eggs 
boiled hard and chopped small, and hemp seed, 
which should be slightly bruised if the birds are 
young; the birds should also have, occasionally, a 
little fresh lean meat, cut very small. The skylark 
is a very hardy bird, but it is sometimes affected 
with a kind of diarrhoea, in which case it should 
have a little old cheese grated amongst its food ; 
and it may have a few wood-lice, and a spider or 
two given to it, with a little safiron in its water. 
It is an imitative bird, and will copy the song of 
any other bird that happens to be near. 

The Woon-LABK is rather smaller than the sky- 
lark, which it resembles in form and habits. It is 
really cruel to keep these poor birds in a cage, as, in 
a wild state, they like to sing flying, and to remain 
stationary, with their wings and tail expanded, at 
a considerable height in the air, while they warble 
forth their songs. 
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The TiT-LA£E, or Pipit, is not properly a lark, 
though it is generallj classed with those birds from 
the resemblance in its habits. The meadow-pipit is 
remarkable for the sweetness of its song. It is a 
very delicate bird, and requires to be fed like the 
nightingale. 

The LiNiiiBT is much more suitable for a cage bird, 
and, with care, will live in coniinement for many 
years. Linnets are fond of all kinds of seeds, par- 
ticularly lettuce seed, and occasionally a little poppy 
seed. Care must be taken, however, not to feed 
them too much, as they are apt to die from oyer 
fatness. When linnets have been fed too much, they 
have sometimes a swelling under the tail, which, 
when ripe, should be pricked with a needle, and the 
matter let out. The part should afterwards be 
anointed with fresh butter, and the bird fed on 
lettuce seed and leaves, and melon seeds chopped 
small. A little saffron should also be put into the 
water. Linnets are frequently affected with diar- 
rhoea, for which the same remedies are given. The 
linnet sings all the year round, except when moult- 
ing, and it readily acquires the song of any other 
bird. It should be kept in a large square cage, as 
when the cage is small and rounded at the top, the 
bird is apt to be affected with giddiness. The 
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linnet should have a sufficient quantity of water 
for bathing given to it eyery morning. 

The GoLDFiKOH is a remarkably healthy bird^ and 
it has rarely anything the matter with it^ except 
from over feeding. Too much hemp seed will 
occasion epilepsy^ and the remedy is making it 
partially abstain from food. If the bird should be 
affected with diarrhoea, some dry chalk should be 
crumbled among its food. '^The goldfinch,'^ says 
the author of the Bo}f% Own Boohy "is a gentle, 
tractable bird, and easily acquires the notes of other 
birds; but the feats it may be taught to perform 
are wonderful. Some years ago, a foreigner, named 
Roman, exhibited his birds, which went through )a 
species of dramatic performance, in the course of 
which, one of them marched with a cap on its head, 
a firelock on its shoulder, and a match in its claw, 
and discharged a small cannon. It also stood amidst 
fireworks without exhibiting any fear. The gold- 
finch may be readily taught to draw up its food and 
water in an ivory bucket, by means of a chain. To 
accomplish this, a soft leather belt is provided, with 
four holes, through which the wings and feet are 
passed. The two ends of this belt meet a little 
below the breast, and are held together by a ring ; 
to this a light slender chain is attached, to each end 
of which is fseistened a bucket. The cage has no 
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wires^ and merely consists of a back boards a bottom 
board, and a piece of cane, bent round and fiistened 
midway to the back, for a perch. At the outer 
edge of the bottom board is fiistened a ring, through 
which passes the chain already described. When 
the bird wants food or water, it draws up the chain 
with its beak, fixing it at intervals with its feet, 
till it has brought the bucket within its reach. If 
the buckets are suspended to a pulley, raising one 
makes the other descend, and the bird thus helps 
itself to its food and water alternately. At the 
back of the cage is a small mirror, in which it takes 
great pleasure in viewing itself." 

The goldfinch is a most afiectionate little creature, 
and the translator of Bechstein's work on Cage 
Birds, informs us that a lady '' had one that never 
saw her depart without making every effort to quit 
his cage and follow her ; her return was welcomed 
with every mark of delight; she approached — a 
thousand winning gestures testified his pleasure; 
she presented her finger, and it was caressed with 
low and joyous murmurs. This attachment," con- 
tinues the narrator, ^ was so exclusive, that, if his 
mistress, to prove it, substituted another person's 
finger for her own, he would peck it sharply, whilst 
one of his mistress's, placed between two of thifi 
person's, would be immediately distinguished and 
caressed." 
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The Ohaffinoh is a common English bird, which 
may be often heard singing in this country in 
spring and early summer, but rarely prolonging its 
song to a later period. In a letter received froni 
Mr. Waterton, dated December 15th, 1849, he says : 
" I intended to have written you a line or two on 
the chaffinch. Never, in all my life, have I heard 
this little favourite prolonging his song past mid 
July, till the present year; when, on Saturday 
morning, at half past nine on the 30th of November, 
I heard the full song-notes of a chaffinch often re- 
peated. It was sitting on a lower branch of one 
of the large sycamore trees close to the house.*^ 
I had a full view of the bird, and its notes were 
as sweet and as distinct as though it had been 
warbling in the month of May. The morning was 
calm and sunny, but there had been a keen hoar- 
frost during the night. You will say, with the 
Spanish proverb, that one swallow does not make 
summer : — ' Una golondrina no haoe verano.' " 

Mr. Broderip says, that the song of the chaffinch 
<< seems as much neglected in England as it is 
worshipped on the Continent. Not that there are 
no instances of its melody being prized with us 
and, indeed, as much as five guineas have been 
given for one with an uncommon note ; but with 

[• Walton HaU.] 
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the Thuringian, the admiration of the chaffinch's 
song heoomes a passion. He will travel miles if he 
hear of the arriyal of a wild one with a good note 
from a neighbouring country, and will sell his 
cow to possess it. He has created a set of terms to 
designate the eight different 'songs' which his ear 
has detected^ and, when he obtains a bird that sings 
the best of these in perfection, hardly any price 
will tempt him to part with it. To procure a good 
chaffinch, a common workman will depriye himself 
almost of necessaries till he has saved the money 
which is to make him happy by the possession of 
his &yourit6 songster. The Thuringian Fanatico 
carries his admiration to an excess that would be 
incredible if Bechstein had not given the details 
with a most amusing fidelity, describing at length 
all the songs, from the Double TriU of the Hartz, 
the ReiUrzong, and the Wine^songf to the Pitkia 
or Trewetkia. To his interesting and well-trans- 
lated book we refer those who are curious in tracing 
such phenomena of the human mind : the passion 
for the rare varieties of the chaffinch's song appears 
to be, with reference to the ear, what the Tulip 
mania was, and, indeed, in a great measure, js, 
with regard to the eye." 

" Sad and mournful," says Mr. Waterton, " is the 
fate which awaits this harmless songster in Belgium 
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and in Holland, and in other kingdoms of the con- 
tinent. In your visit to the towns in these conn- 
tries, you see it outside the window, a lonely 
prisoner in a wooden cage, which is scarcdy large 
enough to allow it to turn round upon its perch. 
It no longer enjoys the light of day. Its eyes 
have heen seared with a red-hot iron, in order to 
increase its powers of song, which, unfortunately 
for the cause of humanity, are supposed to be 
heightened and prolonged far beyond their ordinary 
duration by this barbarous process. Poor chaf- 
finches ! poor choristers 1 poor little sufferers ! My 
heart aches as I pass along the streets^ and listen 
to your plaintive notes. At all hours of the day, 
we may hear these hapless captives singing (as far 
as we can judge) in apparent ecstasy. I would 
fain hope that these pretty prisoners, so woebegone, 
and so steeped in sorrow, to the eye of him who 
knows their sad story, may have no recollection of 
those days when they poured forth their wild notes 
in the woods, free as air, ' the happiest of the happy.' 
Did they remember the hour when the hand of man 
so cruelly deprived them both of liberty and eye- 
sight, we should say that they would pine in an- 
guish, and sink down at last, a certain prey to 
grief and melancholy. At Aix la Chapelle may 
be seen a dozen or fourteen of these blind songsters, 
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hung out in cages at a public house, not fiur from 
the cathedral. Thej sing incessantly, for months 
after those in liberty have ceased to warble; and 
they seem to vie with each other, which can carol 
in the loudest strain. There is something in song 
so closely connected with the overflowings of a joyous 
hearty that when we hear it we immediately fancy 
we can see both mirth and pleasure joining in the 
party. Would, indeed, that both of these were the 
constant attendants on this much-to-be-pitied group 
of captive choristers! How the song of birds is 
involved in mystery ! mystery probably never to 
be explained. Whilst sauntering up and down the 
Continent in the blooming month of May we hear 
the frequent warbling of the chaffinch ; and then we 
fancy that he is singing solely to beguile the incuba- 
tion of his female, sitting on her nest in a bush close 
at hand. £ut, on returning to the town, we notice 
another little chaffinch, often in some wretched 
alley, a prisoner with the loss of both its eyes, and 
singing nevertheless as though its little throat would 
burst. Does this blind captive pour forth its melody 
in order to soothe its sorrows? Has Omnipotence 
kindly endowed the chaffinch with vocal faculties, 
which at one time may be employed to support it 
in distress, and at another time to add to its social 
enjoyments? What answer shall we make? We 
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know not what to say. But, be it as it will, I 
would not put out the eyes of the poor chaffinch, 
though by doing so I might render its melody ten 
times sweeter than that of the sweet nightingale 
itself. that the Potentate, in whose dominions 
this little bird is doomed to such a cruel fate^ would 
pass an edict to forbid the perpetration of the bar- 
barous deed! Then would I exclaim, king of 
men, thy act is worthy of a royal heart 1 That 
kind Being, who is a friend to the friendless^ shall 
recompense thee for this." 

Happily in this country the same cruelty is not 
practised, and the chaffinch here has only to mourn 
the loss of its liberty. Those kept in confinement 
in this country, it is stated in the Bt^a Own Book, 
are generally caught in June and July by placing 
twigs covered with birdlime in places where they 
come to drink. " Those which are caught in Essex 
are esteemed the best. Being an exceedingly jealous 
bird, it may also be easily caught thus : fasten a 
soft leather belt round the body of a male chaffinch, 
and attach to it a string, a foot long, the other 
end of which is tfied to a peg in the ground. Sur- 
round him, just beyond his limits, with a circle 
of limed twigs, and conceal, in a cage, under a 
hedge, close to the spot, a chaffinch that sings his 
natural song. When he begins to sing, the wild 
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one will dart down upon the tied bird^ which he 
will mistake for the other, and be caught bj the 
limed twigs." 

The natural food of this bird in summer is in- 
sects, and in winter seeds and grain. In confine- 
ment it may be fed upon rape seed soaked in water 
the previous day, with occasionally a very little 
hemp seed, green chickweed and plantain, with 
occasionally a little lettuce leaf, or a slice of apple. 
It should also have meal-worms and ants' eggs, and 
occasionally a little meat cut very small. ChafEinches 
are generally very ill at the moulting season, and 
frequently die. The bird at this season should be 
well fed with insects, meat cut very small, and 
bread boiled in milk. Its other diseases are generally 
cured by saffron or a rusty nail being put into its 
water. It should at all times be supplied with a 
large bathing pan, the water in which should be 
changed every day. The feet of this bird frequently 
become swelled and covered with scales, which 
should be removed with a very sharp knife, and if 
the feet become sore, they should be anointed with 
firesh lard or butter. 

The Bullfinch ia one of the few birds that can 
be induced to learn a tune which may be reduced 
to the form of musical notation. Birds of this kind 
learn so very slowly that it will take nine months of 
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regular and continued instruction to make the bird 
perfect in its lesson ; and eyen then, if it should 
suffer very much at the moulting season, it fre- 
quently forgets all that it has learnt. When pro- 
perly taught, piping bullfinches fetch very high 
prices ; and, accordingly, the teaching of them has 
become quite a trade in Germany. " In the month 
of June," says Dr. Stanley (the late Bishop of Nor- 
wich), "the young ones, which are sought for in 
the nests of wild birds, are taken when about ten 
days old, and brought up by a person who, by care 
and attention, so 'completely tames them that they 
become perfectly docile and obedient. At the expi- 
ration of about a couple of months they first begin 
to whistle^ from which time their education begins ; 
and no school can be more diligently superintended 
by its master, and no scholars more effectually 
trained to their own calling, than a seminary of 
bullfinches. They are formed first into classes of 
about six in each j and after having been kept a 
longer time than usual without food, and confined 
in a dark room, the tune they are to learn is played 
over and over again on a little instrument called a 
bird-organ, the notes of which resemble as nearly as 
possible those of the bullfinch. For a time, perhaps, 
the moping birds will sit in silence, not knowing 
what to make of these proceedings, but after a while 
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thej will one bj one begin to imitate the notes tbej 
hear. As soon as they do this, light is admitted 
into the room, and they are allowed a small supply 
of food. By duress the sound of the organ, and 
the circumstance of being fed, become so associated^ 
that the hungry bird is sure to imitate the notes as 
soon as it hears them. They are then turned oyer 
to the care of boys, whose sole business it is to go on 
with their education, each boy having a separate 
bird placed under his charge, who plays away from 
morning to night, or, at least, for as many hours as 
the birds can pay attention, during which time their 
first teacher or feeder goes his regular rounds, scold- 
ing or rewarding his feathered scholars, by signs and 
modes which he has taught them to understand, 
till they become so perfect, and the tune, whatever 
it may be, so imprinted on their memory, that they 
wiU pipe it for the remainder of their lives. But 
though the greater number may be taught their 
tune, few only, not above five in a hundred, possibly 
can be so correctly taught as to pipe in perfect har- 
mony j and these, of course, fetch a much higher 
price than th9 rest. Whether from the early habit 
of associating the utterance of their notes with 
the agreeable addition of a meal," continues Dr. 
Stanley, " or from some particular pleasure they feel 
in singing, we know not, but it so happens that 
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singing and satisfaction generally go together in 
bullfinches; for a bird attached to any particular 
individuals in a fiimilj, will always express delight 
when they approach^ and greet them with his well- 
known air, hopping towards them on his perch, and 
practising all his little coaxing ways. An interest- 
ing story was once told by Sir William Parsons, who 
was himself a great musician, and who, when a 
young man, possessed a piping bullfinch, which he 
had taught to sing ' God save the King.' On his 
going abroad, he gave his favourite in charge to a 
sister, with a strict injunction to take the greatest 
care of it. On his return, one of his first visits was 
to her, when she told him that the poor little bird 
had been long in declining health, and was at that 
moment very ill. Sir William, full of sorrow, went 
into the room where the cage was, and, opening the 
door, put in his hand and spoke to the bird. The 
bird remembered his voice, opened its eyes, shook its 
feathers, staggered on to his finger, piped ' Grod save 
the King,' and feU dead 1 " 

Some of the most accomplished of these birds will 
sing five or six airs, or more, correctly ; but they 
seldom can remember more than ten, and even when 
they know that number, they will appear sometimes 
to forget the tune they are singing, and will stop 
short in the middle of it. They are taught to sing 
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with a bird-organ^ or flageolet, which is played to 
them repeatedly while they are kept in a dark 
room ; and some birds require the same tune to be 
repeated incessantly for several months, though others 
will learn with the greatest rapidity. The natural 
note of the bullfinch is harsh and discordant. 

The bullfinch is a pretty little bird ; and it is 
yery hardy in confinement. It may, like the chaf- 
finch, be fed with rape seed, soaked in water the 
previous day; and it should have green meat occasion- 
ally, such as lettuce leaves, chickweed, and plantain. 
These birds are very fond of hemp seed, but it stimu- 
lates them so much that they should only have a 
little at a time. A great number of piping bull- 
finches are brought every year from Germany* 

"The Blackbibd and the Thbush may be easily 
taught to sing difierent tunes, and they are both 
very hardy in confinement. They should both have 
plenty of water to wash themselves in, as well as to 
drink; and as their feet are liable to become in- 
crusted with dirt, they should be frequently ex- 
amined, and soaked in warm water when necessary. 
Their natural food is, insects, berries, caterpillars, 
and snails, of which last they are very fond. In a 
state of confinement, they must have lean fresh meat 
cut very small, and mixed with bread, and occasion- 
ally a kind of German paste made of the crust of 
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bread soaked in water for about half an hour, then 
squeezed dry and put into a stone mortar with some 
arrot finely grated, and a few spoonfuls of fine barley 
or wheat meal. When meat is given to birds, great 
care should be taken to cut it very small, and to 
have all the particles quite distinct, as, if this is not 
the case, the bird is very apt to get the pieces of 
meat twisted round its beak, and if not relieved, it 
will very soon be choked. 

There are several different kinds of thrush, seven 
of which are natives of England, viz. the missel 
thrush or storm-cock, the fieldfare, the song thrush, 
the redwing, the ring-ousel, the blackbird, and the 
water-ousel or dipper. Of these, the redwing and 
the fieldfare are only birds of passage; and, in- 
deed, only the missel thrush, the song thrush, and 
the blackbird are valued for their singing. " The 
missel thrush," says the late Dr. Stanley, ^' is not 
only the largest, but the finest and boldest of the 
fisimily, and has some claims to our esteem, from its 
being the earliest song-bird of the year; often favour- 
ing us with its notes at & season when every other 
bird slinks away to its hiding place, glad to escape 
the inclemency of the weather. In the height of a 
heavy gale of wind, the missel thrush may be seen 
braving the blast, perched on the quivering branch 
of some tall tree ; hence it has gained the name of 
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the storm-cock. It is, moreover, a gallant bird; and, 
daring the breeding season, woe be to the jackdaw 
or magpie that ventures to cast a wistful eye at its 
eggs : naj, more, we have known it attack even a 
hawk, and flEurlj drive him from the neighbour- 
hood." 

" The storm-cock," observes Mr. Waterton, " war- 
bles nearly the year throughout. I have often heard 
him pour forth his wild and plaintive notes in the 
months of August, October, November, and December, 
and in every following month, until the sun has entered 
into Cancer, at which period he seems to unstring 
his lyre for a few weeks. Towards the close of 
December, his song is particularly charming j and it 
becomes more frequent as the new year advances. I 
remember well (indeed, I noted down the circum- 
stance), that, on December the 21st, 1827, his carol 
was remarkably attractive. He warbled incessantly 
from the top of a lofty elm, just as the poor from a 
neighbouring village were receiving com under it, 
in memory of St. Thomas the Apostle." 

" During the period of the breeding season," con- 
tinues the same author, 'Hhe habits of the storm-cock 
undergo a noted change. At other times of the year, 
except in cherry-time, and when the seeds of the 
different species of the service-tree are ripe, this 
bird carefully avoids the haunts of man; but no 
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sooner does the time arriye in which it has to make 
its nest^ than it draws near to our habitations with 
the utmost confidence, and forms its nest in places 
the most exposed to our yiew. There, both male 
and female protect their charge with matchless 
courage. On the approach of an enemy, you im- 
mediately hear their singular cry, which somewhat 
resembles the sound produced by striking the teeth 
of a comb smartly with your finger j and you see the 
parent birds dashing incessantly at the crow, the cat^ 
or the magpie, until they clear the coast. One year 
there was a storm-cock's nest within fifteen yards of 
the place where the masons were at work. Our 
tame magpie, which was allowed its freedom and the 
use of its wings, seized the female, and brought her 
close to the masons. The male bird instantly came 
up, and rescued his mate by fighting the magpie^ 
until he made it let go its hold. It was to save his 
female that he advanced so undauntedly into the 
midst of his mortal enemies : nothing else could 
have induced him to £ace the danger. I could 
fancy that I heard him say, ' If you won't give my 
poor dear up to me, here I stay : you may kill us 
both.' This loving couple retired triumphant to 
their nest ; but the female lost half of her tail in 
the fray." 

The common Song Thrush, or Throstle, is particu- 
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larly fond of snails, the shells of which it breaks by a 
sharp knock against any hard substance which hap- 
pens to be in its way. A story is related in the 
Magazine of Natural History, of a lady who had 
a tame thrush, which she permitted to fly about her 
room j and one day this thrush took up a pin- 
cushion made in a shell, which it struck with such 
force against a book-case, as to break ofif a splinter of 
the wood, — the poor bird, no doubt, fancying that 
there was a snail or some other molluscous animal 
in the shell. " Thrushes," observes the Rev. Leonard 
Jenyns, ''live much on snails during the summer, 
especially in dry weather. They appear to resort to 
particular spots and favourite stones for breaking 
the shells of these animals. There are two or three 
such spots in my garden, which are very much 
visited for this purpose, and where the shelly frag- 
ments of the common snail may be found in some 
seasons accumulated by handfuls. It is very amus- 
ing to watch the thrush holding the snail in its bill, 
and forcibly knocking it against a stone, in order to 
get at the contents of the shell. The rapping noise 
which it makes may be heard to a considerable 
distance, and I have often known persons puzzled at 
such times to know whence the noise proceeded. 
When disturbed during the operation, I have seen 
the bird fly ofi* with its booty to another spot." 
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The Blackbibd very closely resembles the thrush 
in its habits, in a state of nature as well as in con- 
finement It appears, however, to be a more imita- 
tive bird, and, as Mr. Broderip remarks, '' some of 
our readers may not be aware that, glorying in its 
prodigality of voice, and revelling in its mimicry^ it 
has been known to crow like a cock, and cackle like 
a hen. The power and quality of tone of the black- 
bird is first-rate, and for these he is justly more 
celebrated than for execution or variety of notes. 
His clear, meUow, fluty pipe is first heard in the 
early spring, and his song is continued far into the 
year, till the time of moulting. He rejoices in 
the moist vernal weather, and is heard to the greatest 
advantage when 

* The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard. 
By those who wander through the forest walks.* 

The thickest bush is generally selected for the nest, 
which is matted externally with coarse roots, and 
strong dry grass stalks or bents, plastered and mixed 
internally with earth, so as to form a kind of cob- 
wall. — The fruit consumed by the blackbird and 
song-thrush," Mr. Broderip continues, *' is well repaid, 
not only by their music, but by the good they do to 
the garden in destroying snails and slugs. Besides 
their natural notes, these birds may be educated so as 
to sing an artificial song, and even articulate. Dr. 
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Latham relates, that the tame blackbird may be 
taught to whistle tunes, and to imitate the human 
voice j and Pliny tells ub of a talking thrush which 
was the pet of Claudius Caesar's Agrippina." 

The Rey. Leonard Jenjns also mentions the fond- 
ness of the blackbird for damp weather, and says 
that he observed, that '' during the fine and very 
dry weather which prevailed over a great part of 
June, 1844, the blackbirds hardly sang at all; but 
when the rain came, in the last week of that month, 
they resumed, and continued to be heard till after 
the middle of the month following. July was even 
hotter than June, but then there was much more 
wet : this it was which seemed to make the dif- 
ference. I also once noticed, quite late in the sum- 
mer, and when no blackbirds had been heard for 
some time previous, that one evening, after the 
occurrence of a violent thunder-storm, several were 
heard singing, but for that evening only. The at- 
mosphere at the time was calm, and the air mild, 
but extremely damp." 

" Blackbirds, prior to roosting," Mr. Jenyns also 
observes, "are not only clamorous, but singularly 
restless. They fly about from bush to bush in a 
hurried and agitated manner, as if endeavouring to 
escape some bird of prey, or otherwise apprehensive 
of danger. Their note at such times is a kind of 
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twittering scream, dififerent from what is usually 
heard at any other time of the day." 

So much has been said about the Eobin-bedbbeast 
that it seems scarcely possible to add anything new. 
Its tameness, or rather, perhaps, its boldness, its 
pugnacity, and the very odd situations it chooses 
for its nest, have been described repeatedly in various 
works on the habits of birds. Some very curious 
instances of the latter peculiarity, that is, the odd 
places the robin selects for its nest, are mentioned 
in Dr. Stanley's work; and in the Rev. Leonard 
Jenyns's Observations in Natural History, a curious 
story is told of a redbreast which had built in some 
ivy against a wall in a garden at Whitburn, near 
Sunderland, in April 1839. "The bird was sitting 
upon four eggs, when the gardener one day trimmed 
the ivy so close with his shears, as almost to destroy 
the nest; in consequence of which the eggs were 
precipitated to the ground. They lay there till 
observed by the lady of the house shortly afterwards, 
who was attracted to the spot by the plaintive cries 
of the parent bird. It was at first thought that to 
restore them to the nest would prove useless. The 
attempt, however, was made ; the eggs, which were 
nearly cold were picked up and placed back again 
in the nest, after it had been repaired and put 
together again as well as was possible. They had 
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not been returned to their former situation five 
minutes, when the bird came, and again took charge 
of them, and in two days they were hatched ; the 
infant brood being from that time, of course, objects 
of daily interest and obserration. Great was the 
dismay of the lady, some days afterwards, at finding 
all the little ones upon the ground, stiff and cold, 
haying fallen through a fracture in the patched 
nest/ which was not sufficiently strong to keep to- 
gether. She took them up, and perceiving a slight 
movement in one of them, carried them into the 
house, where, partly by the warmth of the hand, and 
partly by the influence of a fire to which they were 
held, they all gradually recovered. They were then 
again placed in the nest, which was further patched 
with a piece of drugget, fastened into the fracture 
through which they had fallen. They were doomed, 
however, to go through more trials ; for it happened, 
some nights afler, there was a heavy rain, which 
so completely soaked the nest, and the drugget which 
had been placed in it as a lining, that the young 
ones were found the following morning almost 
drowned, and to appearance lifeless. They were 
again brought to the fire, and thoroaghly dried; 
after which they were placed in the empty nest of 
another bird that was substituted for the old one, 
and fixed in a currant bush, a few yards from the 
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wall where the itj was. The young ones, which 
were half-fledged when thej got this wetting, still 
continued to receive the attentions of their parent ; 
and in due time thej were all safely reared, and 
flew away. It is stated, that it was very curious 
to ohserve the familiarity of the old hirds during 
the whole course of these proceedings : they always 
sat close by, and never seemed the least alarmed at 
the liberties taken with their progeny." 

When the Bobin-redbreast is kept in a cage, it 
requires to be very carefully tended, as it is very 
subject to cramp and giddiness, and if not properly 
watched over, it will sometimes fall in a kind of 
fit upon its back, and after struggling some time 
vainly to recover itself, it will die if not relieved. 
The remedy is generally to take it out of the cage, 
and to hold it in the warm hand, or to put it into 
a basket with wool near the fire. The robin-red- 
breast, though a native of England, cannot endure 
severe cold, and indeed, it is supposed that its tame- 
ness in venturing into the house in winter, and its 
building in places frequented by human beings, are 
both occasioned by its earnest desire for warmth 
and shelter. Redbreasts are often found in winter 
lying almost dead of cold upon the snow, and they 
may be revived by bringing them into the house, 
and keeping them warm. 
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The robin-redbreast is a bird that requires animal 
food; but it is rather more particular than some 
other inseot-eating birds, as it very often will not 
touch hairy caterpillars, and it seems to possess 
the power of sending back from its stomach any 
food that it cannot digest. Thus, on the floor of 
the robin's cage will be found innumerable little 
pellets of half-digested food, which require to be 
cleared away every day; and unless scrupulous 
cleanliness is attended to, it is impossible to keep 
the bird in health. Redbreasts are very fond of 
meal-worms and earwigs. 

The song of the robin is not powerful, and does 
not possess much variety ; but it is generally sweet 
and melodious. Some birds bear confinement well, 
but others beat themselves against the wires of the 
cage ; and when this last is the case, it is better to 
set the bird at liberty at once, as it is almost im- 
possible to tame it. 

The Blackcap is a very pretty little bird with 
a very sweet song, bat its silky plumage is so 
frail and delicate, that it is rare to see one in con- 
finement which has not either its tail or its wings 
disfigured. It is also impossible to keep it in health 
unless it is allowed to hop about and climb a perch 
furnished with several sticks; and in Bechstein's 
Gage Birds it is stated, that when its ordinary time 
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for departure arriTes^ the instinct which urges it 
to travel is so strong, that it hecomes much agitated, 
particularly in the night by moonlight, and in some 
cases it has been known to &dl ill and die. The 
Blackcap feeds partly on insects, and partly on 
fruit and grain ; and in confinement it may be 
fed on the German paste, with a little bruised hemp- 
seed occasionally, yaried by ants' eggs and insects 
of various kinds. The bird is very fond of elder- 
berries, which may be dried for winter use, soaking 
them in water before they are given to the bird. 
It should be well supplied with water, both for 
washing and drinking. These birds are rather 
tender and easily affected by cold, but their song 
is very sweet, and bears considerable resemblance to 
that of the nightingale. They are also very affec- 
tionate little birds, and may be easily taught to 
caress those who feed them. 

The Faxjvette bears considerable resemblance to 
the blackcap, both in its habits and in its song. 
It is, however, more delicate, and is easily killed 
by cold. It is a great eater, and requires abundance 
of animal food as well as fruit and seeds. It must 
not, however, have too much paste or bread given 
to it, as over-feeding occasions the feathers to &I1 
off, and then the poor little creature dies from 
cold. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



DOYES AND PI0E0N8. 



Of these birds> doyes are most properly to be 
called domestic pets, as thej are always kept in 
cages ; while pigeons are left in a state of half- 
liberty, only having a sleeping habitation provided 
for them, and being fed at regular times. Of the 
doves kept in cages the TuaTLE Dove is generally the 
favourite, not from any particular attractions in 
itself (for though it is a pretty little graceful bird, 
it is incapable of being taught any accomplishment, 
and its only attempt at singing is a melancholy 
cooing), but from its reported attachment to its 
mate, which is said to be so great that it would 
pine itself to death if its mate died before it. Un- 
fortunately^ however, this is one of those popular 
&llacies which, though they are generally believed, 
have no foundation in truth. 

The turtle dove is naturally a very shy bird, but 
when it once becomes attached, it is extremely affec- 
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tionate, and will caress, with its beak, those who at- 
tend to it. In a wild state the seeds of the Scotch 
pine {Pinu8 sylvSstris) are said to be its principal 
food, but in confinement it will eat peas, vetches, 
millet, or com of any kind. Like all other birds 
it is very fond of hemp seed, but it should only be 
allowed to take it in small quantities. The turtle 
dove is yery sensitive to cold, and should be kept 
in a moderately warm room. The German peasants 
have a superstitious belief respecting these birds, 
and fancy that the people who keep them are never 
troubled with rheumatism ; but this fancy does 
not hold good in other countries. 

The Collared Tubtle Dove is so called from the 
back of the neck being marked with a black crescent, 
the points of which nearly meet under the throat. 
The upper part of the body is of a reddish white ; 
the legs are red, and the iris of the eye is of 
a golden yellow. This bird, being a native of India 
find China, is very tender, and requires to be kept 
in a warm room during the winter. The collared 
turtle is an engaging little bird which easily becomes 
affectionate to those who take care of it ; and its 
cooing is like a faint laugh. The young birds are 
fed entirely by their parents, who disgorge their 
food for that purpose ; and it is said to be a curious 
sight to watch their mode of feeding. "The old 
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bird/' says the Rev. Leonard Jenjns, '' opening its 
beak to the full extent, the young plunges its own 
almost, as it were, down the throat of its parent, 
whose efforts to regurgitate the required food into 
the mouth of its offspring are distinctly risible. 
But what particularly takes my attention is, the 
perserering and often fruitless endeavour made by 
the young to induce the parent to open its mouth 
for this purpose. This is especially the case when 
the young are now nearly fully fledged, and partially 
able to feed themselTes ; and when, perhaps, the 
usual secretions of the parent's crop are b^inning 
to fEioL Under such circumstances, they will often 
chase the old birds round the cage, and again and 
again present themselves before their face, as often 
as they turn away from their solicitations : at the 
same time they keep up a continual flapping with 
their wings, utter a plaintive whining note, and peck 
at the sides of their parents' bill, trying every stra- 
tagem to make them yield to their entreaties. The 
old birds, however, as if conscious that there was no 
supply, or that it was no longer needed, obstinately 
refuse to pay any regard to the demands made upon 
them ; or they are not prevailed upon till after a 
long time, and tiU wearied, as it were, with the 
perpetual teasings of their offspring. The difficulty 
experienced by this last in effecting its object, is 
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greater as it adyances to the age at which it 
is capable of taking care of itself. Probably the 
secretion in the parent's crop is dependent upon a 
certain degree of excitement caused bj maternal 
affection; and, after a time, when this excitement 
wears off, by reason of the increasing age of the 
young bird, it is with difficulty elaborated. At 
length it ceases altogether; yet the habit of the 
young coming to its parent to be fed is kept up 
for a while, in like manner as we see nearly full- 
grown kittens and puppies still occasionally pulling 
at their mother's teats after they are dry. The 
scene aboye described may, at any time, be witnessed 
by throwing down a little hemp seed into the cage 
where the parents and young birds are, when, as 
soon as eyer the former begin to feed, the latter 
will be immediately at them importuning for a 
share." 

The RiNG-DOVB is a yery pretty bird, and it is of 
a much hardier constitution than the turtle-doye. 
In a state of nature, it has been obsenred to resort 
principally to the turnip -fields for its subsistence ; 
not, howeyer, feeding on the tuberous root of the 
turnip, but on the leayes, which, Mr. Waterton 
tells us, it eats so yoraciously, that towards eyening 
its form becomes considerably changed. ''Haying 
fed on the turnip-tops during the course of the day, 
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its crop gets so distended with food, that it gives to 
the fore-part of the pigeon's hody a very full ap- 
pearance; and this is easily discerned as the hird 
passes over your head to its evening retreat. The 
contents of the stomach having been digested during 
the night, we observe that the body has regained 
its ordinary proportions at the break of day. There 
has been a great increase of ring-doves during the 
winter season, in this part of the country,* since the 
farmers have paid so much attention to the cultiva** 
tion of turnips. On seeing the congregated numbers 
of these birds, one is led to imagine that there must 
be an annual influx of them, at the close of autumn, 
from some far distant part." Unfortunately, the 
ring-dove, "by not feeding on insects, renders no 
service to man while visiting his fields. On the 
contrary, it is known to injure him considerably 
in his crop of rising clover. As soon as this 
plant begins, under the influence of the vernal 
sun, to expand its leaves, the ring-dove attacks the 
heart-shoot with fatal severity ; and much address 
is required on the part of the farmer to scare the 
birds from their favourite food." 

" The ring-dove," this naturalist adds, " lays two 
snow-white eggs, on a nest which may be termed a 
platform of sticks, so sparingly put together, that 

* [Yorkshire.] 
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the eggs are easily seen through it hy an eye 
habituated to look for them. On inspecting this 
apparent commencement or remnant of a nest, one is 
led to surmise, at the first glance, that the young are 
necessarily exposed to many a cold and bitter blast 
during the spring of this eyer-changing climate. 
* But God tempers the wind/ said Maria, ^ to the 
shorn lamb;' and in the case before us, instinct 
teaches the parent bird to sit upon its offspring for 
a longer period after they are hatched than, perhaps, 
any other of the feathered tribe. In the mean time, 
the droppings of the young, which the old birds of 
some species carefully conyey away, are allowed to 
remain in the nest of the ring-doTe. They soon 
form a kind of plaster, strong and scentless. This 
adds consistency to the nest, producing, at the same 
time, a defence against the cold." 

"I know of no British bird," continues the 
same author, ^' which has the colour of its plumage so 
constant as is that of the ring-doye. I have never 
yet seen it vary ; and the white spot, or segment of 
a circle, on the back of its neck, from which it takes 
its name, is always of the same size. King-doves are 
exceedingly numerous here* during summer ; and 
when winter sets in, many thousands come every 
evening to take up their quarters for the night. 

[* At Walton Hall.] 
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They retire early to roost, and nerer leaye the trees 
till all the other hirds are on the stir. As yet, all 
attempts to reclaim this pigeon have been of no 
avail. I shoald suppose that it is not in the power 
of man to make it breed within the walls of a doye- 
cot. For my own part, I am not exactly aware that 
its reduction to domestication would be productive 
of much advantage to us. Let others offer it the 
same protection it enjoys with me, and there would 
always be an ample supply of ring-doves to fill their 
groves with softest murmurs, and furnish their 
tables with a delicious repast." 

From these observations of so close an observer 
of Nature as Mr. Waterton, it will be easy to under- 
stand that the ring-dove cannot easily be tamed, and 
that, when it is kept in confinement, it must be 
always in a cage. It may, however, be rendered so 
far tame as to become very affectionate to those who 
feed it. Its favourite nourishment consists of wheat, 
myrtle-berries, and the seeds of pines and firs, to 
which may be added, on the authority of the 
passage, which we have already quoted, turnip - 
tops or some other kind of green food, and a few 
peas. It very seldom lives longer than two or three 
years in confinement. 

" The common Doveoot Pigeon," says Mr. Water- 
ton, " is only a half-reclaimed bird, not being suf- 
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ficiently domesticated to be deemed private property, 
in the strictest sense of the word. Thus, I may 
raise any quantity of these pigeons ; but, if they 
should forsake my dovecot, and retire to that of my 
neighbour, I cannot claim them. However, in order 
that dovecot pigeons may not fall into the hands of 
those who contribute nothing to their support, the 
legislature has enacted a fine of forty shillings, to be 
paid by him who has been convicted of having shot 
a dovecot pigeon.'* " No farm-yard," he continues, 
** can be considered complete Vithout a well-stocked 
dovecot, the contents of which make the owner a 
most ample return, and repay him abundantly for 
the depredations which the pigeons are wont to 
make upon his ripening com. Moreover, the pigeons 
render him an essential service, by consuming mil- 
lions of seeds which fall in the autumn, and which, 
if allowed to remain on the ground, would rise up the 
following year, in all the rank exuberance of weed, 
and choke the wholesome plant A dovecot should 
be well lighted ; and it should be whitewashed 
once every year. No dovecot can possibly thrive if 
rats have found an entrance into it. These cruel 
and audacious plunderers will destroy every young 
pigeon within their reach. Oust them you must, 
and preclude their return, be the cost ever so great ; 
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otherwise, disappointment will most assuredly be 
your lot." 

'< There is a peculiarity in the habits of the dove- 
cot pigeon," Mr. Waterton adds, ** which ought not 
to pass unnoticed. Though this bird will often 
perch on trees in the day-time, it has never been 
known to roost on them during the night. Neither 
will it pass the night in the open air, except in 
cases of the greatest emergency. I have an aged 
elm here,* of gigantic size, to which both the dove- 
cot pigeon, and the wild ring-pigeon vrill frequently 
resort. It is amusing to watch the peculiar habits 
of these two different species of birds. They seem to 
come to the tree solely for their own convenience, 
and not with any intention to enjoy each other's 
company ; and they appear to be as devoid of 
mutual signs of courtesy, as are our own countrymen 
when seated in a foreign diligence." '< The dovecot 
pigeons, like the rest of the genus, are remarkable 
for retiring to their roost at an early hour, and for 
leaving it late in the morning : thus fulfilling only 
half of Poor Eichard's maxim of 

^ Early to bed, and early to rise. 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.* 

These pigeons never lay more than two eggs at 
one sitting. Indeed, I should be most surprised 

* [At Walton HalL] 
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were ifc satisfactorily proved that any pigeon ever 
sits on three eggs. Nothing can surpass the attach- 
ment of these birds to the cot of their choice. 
Provided you do nofc absolutely molest them by the 
repeated discharge of fire-arms, they can scarcely be 
driven from it. You may unroof their habitation ; 
and, though you leave it in that dismantled state 
for weeks together, still the pigeons will not forsake 
it. At their early hour of roosting, they will ap- 
proach within three or four vards of the workmen, 
and then take shelter in the holes of the roofless 
walls, where they remain for the night." 

Pigeons are usually kept in what is called a dove- 
cot, which is either a building or round tower con- 
structed expressly for pigeons, or a wooden box, 
fixed on the top of a pole, or attached to a walL 
In either case there must be holes or openings to 
admit the pigeons, each of which should be large 
enough to allow a pigeon to turn round in it with 
ease. Shelves and partitions, six or eight inches in 
depth, should also run along the front, to afibrd the 
pigeons a good resting place when they alight, and 
to keep each couple distinct. The shelves inside the 
dovecot should be fourteen inches or a little more 
in breadth. Partitions should be made in these 
shelves, about three feet apart, and a slip of board 
should be run along the edge of the shelves, about 
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four inches high, to keep in the nests. This slip 
should run in a groove, or he contrived in some 
other manner, so that it may he easily taken out 
when the nests are to he cleaned. Some tame 
pigeons will not give themselves the trouhle to make 
nests ; and for these, straw haskets with a little hay 
may he provided. Gravel should he strewed on the 
shelves and floor of the dovecot, as the hirds are 
very fond of pecking it. It is also considered well 
to put a lump of salt^ or a lump of earth on which 
a strong solution of salt and water has heen poured, 
within reach of the pigeons, as it is said to he ad- 

« 

vantageous for their health. 

With regard to the food of pigeons, it is said in 
the Bo'ifi Own Booh, that ^ of all grain old tares 
prove to be the best suited to the nature of these 
birds; new tares should be given very sparingly, 
especially to young pigeons, as they are very liable 
to do them much injury. Horse-beans are esteemed 
the next best food to tares ; the smallest of these 
are preferred, especially small ticks. Wheat, barley, 
oats, and peas, ought only to be given now and then 
for a change of diet, as they sometimes hurt them. 
Bape, canary, and hemp seed, pigeons are immoderate- 
ly fond of ; but these must not by any means be 
made a constant diet." 

Pigeons are subject to several diseases, the follow. 
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ing account of which^ with their remedies, is ex- 
tracted from the Boyi Own Book, " For the wet 
roup, give them three or four pepper-corns once in 
three or four days, and steep a handful of green rue 
in their water^ which jou may let all the pigeons 
drink of. The dry roup is known by a dry husky 
cough ; it proceeds from a cold. To cure it, give 
them three or four cloves of garlic every day. The 
canker arises from the cocks pecking each other : 
for this, rub the affected part every day with burnt 
alum and honey. When the flesh round the eyes of 
the carrier, horseman, or barb, is torn or pecked, 
bathe it with salt water for several days ; if this do 
not prove successful, wash the aggrieved part with 
two drachms of alum dissolved in an ounce and a 
half of water. When pigeons are infested with in- 
sects, smoke their feathers well with tobacco. 
Pouters and croppers are apt to gorge themselves 
when they have fasted rather longer than usual. 
When this happens, put the bird into a tight 
stocking with its feet downward, smoothing up the 
crop, that the overloaded bag of meat may not hang 
down ; then hitch up the stocking on . a nail, and 
keep it in this posture, supplying it with a little 
water now and then, till the food is digested. When 
taken out of the stocking, put the bird in an open 
coop or basket, and feed it but y^rj moderately for 
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some time. The megrims is a disease in which the 
pigeon flutters about at random, with its head re- 
verted so that its beak rests upon its back. This 
maladj is pronounced incurable. When pigeons do 
not moult £teelj, put them into some warm place, 
and mix a good quantity of hemp seed in their 
common food, and a little saffron in their water. 
If they be lame, or the balls of their feet become 
swelled, either from the cold, being cut with glass, 
or any other accident, spread some Venice turpen* 
tine on a piece of brown paper, and put it to the 
part affected." 

The Stooe-doye is generally supposed to be the 
origin of the domestic pigeon ; but no instance is 
upon record of any person having succeeded in 
taming the stock-dove, and when kept with the 
common pigeon, it always appears, as Mr. Waterton 
has observed of the ring-dove, to treat its companion 
as a stranger rather than as one of its own kind. 

There are many kinds of fancy pigeons, more than 
forty different varieties being described in some of 
the works on the subject. The most interesting, 
however, are the following : the Tumbles, which de- 
rives its name from its habit of turning over and 
over again in the air when it is flying. When a 
number of these pigeons are kept together, and per- 
mitted to fly at the same time, the effect is very 
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curious, as thej keep tumbling over and over dose 
together ; and when the sun shines thej have a yerj 
singular appearance. Those that are considered good 
birds will continue on the wing four or five hours 
at a time. There are manj kinds of tumblers^ one 
of which has a bald head, and others have black or 
blue beards. 

The Cabrieb Pigeon is not remarkable for its 
beauty, but for its use ; and in the olden times, 
before electric telegraphs were invented, carrier 
pigeons were kept to give earlj information of news 
of yarious kinds, as the carrier-pigeon when let 
loose will always fly back to the place where it was 
bred. The carrier-pigeon is elegant in its shape, 
but it is not beautiful in other respects, as it has a 
naked white fungus lump of flesh extending firom 
the lower part of the head to the middle of the upper 
beak. This protuberance is called the wattle, and 
when it is black, which it is in some birds, it is 
rather ornamental than otherwise; but it is yery 
much to the contrary when it is white. The bird 
has also a small wattle round the eye. The Horse- 
man pigeon is a variety of the carrier, with larger 
wattles round the eyes, and smaller wattles on the 
beak. The Dragoon is another variety with stiU 
smaller wattles, and it is said to fly faster than 
either of the other two. 
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The PonTBB Pioxon has the extraordinary property 
of filling its crop with ¥dnd so as to make it of an 
enormous size, as when the crop is fully inflated, the 
head appears so small as to be scarcely visible. 
These pigeons are frequently beautifully Inarked; 
they are very curious ; and the best kinds of them 
are very dear. 

The Trttmpbteb is a curious kind of pigeon which 
is very seldom met with ; and it takes its name 
from the manner in which it imitates the sound of a 
trumpet, which it does in the early part of the 
spring, particularly if it is fed at that season on 
hemp seed. 

The Nun is so called from its head being almost 
covered with a veil of white feathers. 

The Fan-tail is a remarkably pretty pigeon. It is 
generally white, with black feet ; and, as it is very 
handsome, easily tamed, and tolerably hardy, it is 
one of the most common of all the fancy pigeons. 

The Jacobinb is a very curious pigeon, with a 
range of inverted feathers on the back of its head, 
like the cap or cowl of a monk. There are several 
kinds of these birds, some of which have the legs 
and feet covered with feathers; others have the 
cowl only round the head, and these are called 
Capuchines. They are larger than the true jaco- 
bines, and are generally sold at a lower price. 
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The TuBBiT PioEON is nearly as small as the jaco- 
bine, but instead of having a cowl of feathers round 
its head; it has onlj a tufb of feathers on the breast^ 
which opens and spreads both ways like the frill of a 
shirt. These birds are very handsome, and gene- 
rally fly well. 

There are several other kinds of pigeons, such as 
the Barb, the Mawmet, and the Spot ; but the kinds 
that have been enumerated, are those most generally 
to be met with. 

These varieties all require the same treatment as 
the common dove-cot pigeon ; and they are all sub- 
ject to the same diseases. Some of the kinds are, 
however, more tender than others, and require to be 
kept warm during severe weather. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GOLD AND SILYBB FISH. 

Thesb fishes are a kind of carp. They were 
introduced originally from China, about the year 
1 691 ; but being soon lost, they were not reintro- 
duced till about 1728. It was long supposed that 
they would not breed in this country ; and as those 
kept in England were sent over eyery year from 
Portugal, where they breed freely, they long kept up 
a high price. It is now, however, found that they 
breed in ponds in this country if a few faggots are 
thrown in, so as to afford a sheltered place for them 
to deposit their spawn. Gold fish are rather tender, 
and generally thrive best when they are kept warm ; 
but an instance is on record of a gold fish kept in a 
glass globe having been actually frozen in the water, 
and yet reviving after the water had thawed gradu- 
ally. As the opposite extreme, they will thrive in 
water heated to 80°. 

Gold fish are generally kept in glass globes ; but^ 
though they look very pretty in glasses of this kind, 
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it isy perhaps, the worst way of keeping them, as far 
as their health is concerned, that can be devised. 
The fish, to preserve them in a healthy state, require 
a frequent change of water, and plenty of air, with 
the opportunity of having shade when they require 
it. In a glass globe, they are constantly exposed 
to the light ; they have very little air ; the water 
cannot be changed without taking them out, by 
which they are always in danger of being hurt ; and 
they have very little space for exercise. In fact, it 
may be observed, that when gold fish are taken out of 
a pond and put into a glass globe, they begin very 
soon to seem duU, and to lose their brilliant colours ; 
soon after, generally one or two of them become 
diseased, and in a very short time, if the fish are 
not attended to, the greater part of them will be 
dead. 

The best way of keeping gold fish is to have them 
in a vase or tank where a water plant is growing, so 
that they can take shelter occasionally under the 
leaves ; and if there is a contrivance for changing 
the water by letting it off slowly on one side, and 
supplying the fresh water as slowly on the other, 
the fish may be kept in perfect health. 

A friend of mine had a very ingenious contri- 
vance of this kind, having what might be called a 
glass tank fixed in one of his windows for gold fish. 
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It consisted of a slender frame-work of wood, with a 
glass bottom and sides ; and a very slender water-pipe, 
with a tap at the end of it, was laid on at one side, 
and a waste- pipe,, also furnished with a tap, at the 
lowest comer of the opposite end. By turning these 
taps half round, a constant but very gentle current 
of water was produced. K this apparatus should 
be found inconvenient, a fountain may be placed 
in the centre of the tank, which will suffice; for 
in most cases, gold fish may be kept in perfect 
health in the basin of a fountain, as the con- 
stant movement of the water supplies them with 
air. 

When fish are kept in a globe, it should be only 
about three-fourths filled with water, and it should 
have a wide mouth, so that the fish may be well 
supplied with air. The fish should be taken out 
every morning with the hand, as they are fright- 
ened at a net, and knock off their scales by flap- 
ping about ; and not more than two, or three at 
most, should be kept in one globe. It must never 
be forgotten that to keep fish in health, they must 
have abundance of air, and plenty of room to swim 
about. The globe should be kept in an open airy 
part of the room, and never near the fire-place. It 
is said that gold fish are very apt to be killed during 
thunder-storms; and, therefore, it is best on such 
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occasions to remove the globe from the window, and 
to change the water as soon after the storm is over 
as possible. 

Gold fish are subject to several diseases. Some- 
times one of the fish will appear swimming side- 
ways, and bending its body as though it were broken. 
When this is perceived, it should be taken out of 
the globe, and put in a shallow vessel, into which 
water is allowed to drop very gently for a space of 
time varying from twelve to twenty hours ; at the 
expiration of which period the fish will be generally 
quite restored, or if not, it will be dead. This ap- 
pears to be a disease of the air bladder, from the fish 
not having a sufficient supply of air. Another 
very singular disease with which gold fish are affect- 
ed, shows itself by the growth of a fungus all over 
the body of the fish. When the fish is first attacked, 
it appears to have a sort of mealy substance all 
over it ; and if this be suffered to increase, the fish 
generally dies in two or three days. Various reme- 
dies are recommended for this extraordinary disease, 
but it does not appear that any of them are always 
efficacious. One plan is to put a pinch of salt on 
the body of the diseased fish ; and, if the disease has 
not spread very far, the remedy frequently produces 
the desired effect. As this disease appears to be 
infectious, the fish should be removed from its 
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companions as soon as it is attacked. There is 
great doubt whether the fungus is the cause or the 
effect of this singular disease ; but there appears no 
doubt that the complaint is infectious, and that 
the fishes, as soon as they are attacked bj it, should 
be removed from their companions. 

Gold fish require very little feeding ; and, in fact, 
when their water is changed frequently, and they 
have plenty of air, they require none at all. When 
they are kept in a glass globe, however, they may 
have a few bread crumbs, or a little biscuit broken 
very small, once a day ; but the bread should never 
be left in the water, as, if it is^ it is very apt to turn 
sour, and then it will become positively injurious. 
Foreign vermicelli, cut very small, is, however, 
generally preferred to any other farinaceous sub- 
stance. 

In a work published by M. De Sauvigny in Paris, 
in 1780, there are coloured representations of eighty- 
nine varieties of this fish. Some of them have 
double or treble tails, and others are without any 
back fin. 

" When gold fish breed in ponds or tanks under 
favourable circumstances," observes Mr. Yarrell, "the 
young attain the length of five inches in the first 
twelve months, but their growth afterwards is much 
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less rapid. I have not seen any specimen' that ex- 
ceeded ten inches in length. The young are dark- 
coloured at firsty almost black, changing more or 
less rapidly according to constitutional power." 

Oold fish are said to be capable of attachment, and 
Mr. Jesse mentions that in some cases they appear 
" to entertain an affection for each other. A person 
who kept two together in a glass, gave one of them 
away ; the other refused to eat, and showed evident 
symptoms of unhappiness till his companion was 
restored to him." I had a gold fish myself that 
would come to me and bite my finger, though if any 
one else put a finger into the glass, it would swim 
away. 

Pennant says that " in China the most beautiful 
kinds are taken in a small lake in the province of 
Ohe-Kyang. Every person of fashion keeps them for 
amusement, either in porcelain vessels, or in the smaU 
basins that decorate the courts of the Chinese houses. 
The beauty of their colours, and their lively motions, 
give great entertainment, especially to the ladies, 
whose pleasures, from the policy of that country, are 
extremely limited." The Chinese call their fish with 
a whistle to receive their food. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I cannot finish this little work without earnestly 
recommending the young people who may read it, to 
bestow unwearied kindness and attention upon their 
Domestic Pets. They should never forget that the 
poor animals which they keep in confinement for 
thisir pleasure, are deprived, by that confinement, of 
all power of helping themselves, and that they are 
entirely dependent upon those who keep them, not 
only for their comfort, but for their very existence. 
A single day's neglect, may be sufficient to kill a 
bird, or any other tender creature ; and nothing 
can be more melancholy than the idea of a poor 
little bird pecking its empty trough, and searching 
for food and water which it cannot obtain ; while, 
on the contrary^ it is delightful to hear its joyous 
songs, and to see it trying, by every means in its 
power, to caress the hand that feeds it. 
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With richly illuminated Borders, composed of Flowers and Inr 
sects, in the highly wrought s^le of the celebrated ** Hours of 
Anne of Brittany,** and forming a First Lesson in Entomology. 
SmaU 4 to. price os, in elegant binding. 
" One of the richest gifts ever offered, even in this improving age, to child- 
hood. Nothing can be mose perfect in illumination than the embeUiahnxents of 
this charming uttle volume.** — Art Union, 

EAELT DATS OF ENGLISH PBINCES. 

By Mrs. Russell Gray. Dedicated by Permission to the 
Duchess of Rozburghe. With Illustrations by John Franklin. 
Small 4to. Price is. tinted plates ; 5«. coloured, doth. 

" Just the book for giving children some first notions of English history, as 
the personages it speaks about are themselves young." — ManeMtter EMominer. 

FIfiST STEPS TO SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

By Miss Rodwbll, Author of *' First Steps to English 

History.** With Ten Illustrations by Weioall. 16mo. price 

4«. cloth ; 4«. 6d. coloured. 

" It is the first popular book in which we have seen the outlines of the early 

history of the Scottish tribes exhibited with anything like accuracy." — Glasgow 

Constitutional, 

** The work is throughout agreeably and lucidly written."— Jtfuffonil Cotm- 
ties Herald, 

LONDON CBIES AND PUBLIC EDIFICES, 

Illustrated in Twenty-Four Engravings by Luke Limner, 
with descriptive letter-press. Square 12mo., price 5«. phun ; 
78. 6d. coloured. Bound in emblematic cover. 
*^* A cheaper edition, on Tinted Paper, price Ha]f-a-Crown« 



THE SIIVER SWAN, 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelain. Illustrated by 
John Leech. Small 4to. Price 3«. 6d. plain, 4a, 6d. coloured. Cloth. 
" The moral is in the good, broad, unmistakable style of the best fairy 
period. ' * — Athemeum, 
**The story is written with excellent taste and sly humour." — Atlas, 
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THE MODEM BBfflSH PLUTAECH ; 

or, Lives of Msn distinouishbd in thb Recent Histort 
OP OUR Country for their Talents, Virtues, and 
Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. Author of ** A 
Manual of Ancient and Modern History/* &c. 12iiio. 
Second Thousand, with a New Frontispiece. Ss. cloth. 

Contents : — ^Arkwri^ht — Burke — Burns — Byron— Cannings — ^Earl of Chatham 
— Adam Clarke — Clive — Captain Cook — Cowper — Crabbe — Davy — Eldon — 
Erskine — ^Fox — Franklin — Goldsmith — Earl Grey — Warren Hastings — Heber 
— Howard — Jenner — Sir W. Jones — Mackintosh — H. Martyn — Sir J. Moore — 
Nelson — Ktt — Bomilly — Sir W. Scott — Sheridan — Smeaton — ^Watt — Marquis 
of Wellesley—Wilberforce—Wilkie— Wellington. 

** A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons." 
— Brituh Quarterly Seview. 

MBS. TfilMMEB'S HISTORT OF ENGLAND. 

Revised and brought down to the present time, by Mrs. Mil- 

NER, with portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, 

and Frontispiece by Harvey. New Edition in one volume, 

price 5s. cloth. 

*' The editmg has been very judiciously done. The work has an established 

reputation for the clearness of its genealogical and chronological tables, and 

for its pervading tone of Christian piety." — Church and State Gazette. 

THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE ; 

or, Points and Pickings of Information about China and 
THE Chinese. By the Author of *' Paul Preston," " Soldiers 
and Sailors,** &c. With Twenty Engravings from Drawings 
by W. H. Prior. Foolscap 8vo. Ss, cloth, 6s. 6d. gilt edges. 

" This very handsome volume contains an almost incredible amount of in- 
formation.'' — Church and State Gazette. 

" The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, fiill of good in- 
formation, good feeling, and good temper." — Alienee Indian Mail. 

" Even well-known topics are treated with a graceful air of novelty." 

Athenaum. 
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SOLDIERS AND SAILORS ; 

OR, Anecdotes, Details, and Recollections of Naval 
AND Military Life, as related to his Nephews by an 
OLD Officer. With 50 beautiful Woodcuts, from Designs by 
John Gilbert. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. cloth ; Ss, 6d, gilt edges. 

" Cheerfully do we award the meed of j^raise to this volume. It is the best 
book of its class we have yet read, containmg a rich fund of interesting amuse- 
ment for the young, and is not without its attractions for those of a more ma- 
ture age." — United Service Gazette. 

TALES FROM THE COURT OF OBERON : 

Containing the Favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa 
AND Percinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in 
THE Wood. With Sixteen Illustrations by Alfred Crow- 
quill. Small 4to. 3s. 6d, plain ; 4s. 6d, coloured. 



GRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



M. FRASER TYTLER. 

THE WONDEB SEEKER; 

or. The History of Charlss Douglas. By M. Frassr 
Tytlkr, Author of " Tales op the Great and Brave." 
With lUustrationa by Absolon. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
Price 4«. 6d. cloth; Ba. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" It is predselv the book that town boys would like, because it tells them of 
the country; and country boys cherish, because it teaches them to eojoj in the 
country what perhaps they never enjoyed before." — Art Union. 
" Books sudi as tnis are always delightful." — Athetueum, 
" The moral tone of the book is bracing, and its spirit excellent; the work 
cannot fail to delight as well as to benefit the young." — Spectator. 



GLIMPSES OF NATOfiE, 

AND Objects of Interest described, during a Visit to 
THE Isle op Wight. Designed to assist and encourage Young 
Persons in forming habits of observation. By Mrs. Loudon, 
Second Edition enlarged, with 41 Illustrations. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

" We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of 
information conveyed in the most agreeable manner.'* — Literary Gazette. 

** A more fitting present, or one more adapted to stimulate the fiMnilties of 
' little people/ could not be published." — Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 



THE YOUNG LADIES' BEADEB : 

With observations on Reading aloud, and Remarks prefixed to 
the divisions of the Work. By Mrs. Ellis, Author of ^ the 
WOMEN OP ENGLAND,** &c. Foolscap 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Contents.— -Nabratitk and Dkscbiptiov. — Illustbationb of Cba- 
BACTKB. — Illustrations of Pbinciplk. — Imaginabt Scenes and 

Gov VKBSATIONB. — MiSCELLANBOU 8 PIECES. — PoBTBT. 

" Well calculated to improve the taste, strengthen the judgment, and confinn 
moral and religious principles." — Edinburgh Witness, 



THE YOUNG JEWESS AND HER CHEISTIAN SCHOOL- 
FELLOWS. By the Author of ** Rhoda,'' &c., with a Fron- 
tispiece by J. Gilbert. 1 6mo. price Is. 6d. cloth. 

"The story is beautifully conceived and beautifully told, and is peculiarly 
adapted to impress upon the minds of young persons the powerful efficacy of 
example." — Englishwoman's Magazine, 



BHODA : OB, THE EXCELLENCE OF CHAEITY. 

With three Illustrations by Williams. 16mo. Price 2». cloth. 

" Not only adapted for children, but many parents might derive great advan- 
tage from studying its simple truths."— CAurcA and State Gazette. 

" Written in plain and unaffected, but elegant language. The design of the 
author is worked out by means of an interesting story." — Morning Chronicle, 
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8H0ET AND SIMPLE PBAYEBS, 

FOR THB USB OF YoUNO CHILDREN, WITH HyMNS. SeCOnd 

Edition. Square 16mo. Price 1«. 6d, doth. 

" Well adapted to the capacities of children,— bennning with the aimplest 
fonna which tne youngeat child may lisp at its mother's uee, and proceed- 
ing with those suited to its gradually advancing age. Suedal prayers, de- 
signed for particular circumstances and occasions, are added. We cordially 
recommend the book."— CAris^n Quardian. 

By the aame Author, 

MAMMA'S BIBLE 8T0BIES, 

FOR HBR LiTTLB Bovs AND GiRLs, adapted to the capacities of 
Tery young children. Seventh Edition, with 12 Engrayings, 
Price Ss. 6d, cloth. 

A SEQUEL TO MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Thiid Edition. With 12 mnstrations. Price St. 6d. doth. 

BIBLE SCENES; 

OR, Sunday Employmbnt for Vbry Young Children. 
Consisting of Twelve Coloured lUnstrations on Cards, and the 
History written in Simple Language. In a neat Box. Price 
3«. 6d> ; or dissected as a Puzzle, price 6«. 6dm 

First Sbribs : HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 

Sbcond Sbribs : HISTORY OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

Third Sbribs: HISTORY OF MOSES. 

Fourth Sbribs : THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

" It is hoped that these ' Scenes' may form a useful and interesting addition 
to the Sabbath occupations of the Nursery. From their very earliest in&ncy 
little children will listen with interest and delight to stories brought thus pal- 
pably before their eyes by means of illustration." — Prtfact, 



AEETHMETIO FOE TOMG CHILDREN, 

in a Series of Exercises, exhibiting the manner in which it should 
be taught, by H. Grant, Author of '* Drawing for Young 
Children,** &c. New Edition, price Is. 6d, cloth. 

" This work will be found eflfectual for its purpose, and interesting to chil- 
dren." — Educational Time*. 

** The plan is admirably conceived, and we have tested its efficacy." — Church 
of England Quortetly, 



MIDDLETON'S LETTER FROM ROME, 

Shewing an exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism ; or 

the Religion of the present Romans to be derived entirely iiom 

that of ti^eir Heathen Ancestors. 12mo. Price Is. sewed. 

''This reprint of Middleton's celebrated letter in a cheap form is veiv sea- 
sonable, as a means of counteracting errors which are more rife now, and have 
assumed a more dangerous form, than was the case when the letter was first 
published." — Church of England Quarterly Review, 
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TEUE STOBIES FBOM ANCIENT HISTOBT, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the 
Death of Charlemagne. Tenth Edition, with 24 Steel Engray- 
ings. 12mo. 5«. cloth ; 6«. half-bd. morocco. 

TEUE STOEIES FEOM MODEBN HISTOEY, 

Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne tb the 
Year 1849. Seventh Edition, with 24 Steel Engrayings. 12mo. 
5t, cloth ; 68, luUf-bd. morocco. 

TEUE STOEIES FBOM ENGLISH HISTOET, 

Chronologically arranged £rom the Inyasion of the Romans to 
the Present Time. Fifth Edition. With 36 Steel Engravings. 
12mo., price 5«. cloth ; 6«. half-bd* morocco. 

SCENES IN F0EEI6N LANDS; 

from the Portfolio and Journal of a Traveller in various parts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; upon a phin arranged by 
the late Rkv. Isaac Taylor, Author of ^* Scenes of Commerce,** 
&c. With 192 Illustrations. 12mo. Price 7«. 6d. cloth ; 9s. half- 
bd* morocco. 



SCENES OF COMMEBCE BT LAND AND SEA; 

or, ''Where does it come from?** answered. Upon a plan 
arranged by the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. A New Edition ; 
including ^'Scenes of British Wealth.** With 66 En- 
gravings on Steel, and a View of the New Royal Exchange. 
12mo. Price 6«. cloth ; 7«. 6d. half-bd. morocco. 



HOME AMUSEMENTS, 

A Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. With a Frontispiece printed in gold 
and colours. 16mo. Price 2«. 6d, cloth. 



THE PEmCE OF WALES'S PBIMEE. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated to her Ma- 
jesty. New edition with title and cover printed in gold and 
colours. Price 1«. 

EMILY'S EEWABD; 

OR, THE Holiday Trip to Paris. By Mrs. Hofland 
{Her last fvork). author of ''daughter of a genius,** "el- 
LEN THE TEACHER,** ETC. With a Froutispiece by Williams. 
18mo. Price 2«. 6</. cloth. 
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OUTLINES of IRISH HISTORY : written for the Use of 
oung Persons. With Engravings. Price 4a, 6d, half-bound, 12mo, 

WARS of the JEWS, as related by Joseph us ; adapted to the 
opacities of Young Persons, and Illustrated with 24 Engrayings. 
ifth Edition. Price 58, cloth ; 6s, half-bound morocco, 12mo. 

STORIES from the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, on an 
nproved Plani By the Rev. Bourns Hall Draper. With 48 
ilngravings. Fifth Edition. Price 5s, cloth ; 6s, half-bound morocco, 
2mo. 

BEGINNINGS of BRITISH BIOGRAPHY ; being the Lives 
)f One Hundred Persons eminent in English History. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor. 48 Engravings. Price 5«. cloth ; 6«.half-bd., 12mo. 

THE JUVENILE TRAVELLERS ; or, A Tour through the 
principal States and Kingdoms of Europe ; with an Account of their 
Inhabitants, Natural Productions, and Antiquities. By Prisgilla 
Wakefield. Nineteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 
price 6s. cloth. 

A FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE ; 

containing some Account of its Manufitctures, Natural and Artificial 
Curiosities, History and Antiquities. By Prisgilla Wakefield. 
Fifteenth Edition^ corrected and enlarged. 12mo. price 68, cloth. 

MORAL TALES. By Miss Edgeworth. A New Edition, in 
One Volume. Foolscap 8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY ; or, Fairy Gifts : to which is added, a 
SELECTION OF MORAL ALLEGORIES, from the best English 
Writers. Second Edition, with 8 superior Engravings. Price is, 6d. 
half-bound, 12mo. 

The VISIT for a WEEK ; or. Hints on the Improvement of 
Time : containing Original Tales, Anecdotes from Natural and Moral 
History, &c. By Lucy Peacock. Twelfth Edition. Price 4». cl. 

The HISTORY of SANDFORD and MERTON. By Thomas 
Day, Esq. A New Edition revised, with Cuts from Designs by 
Harvey. Price 5s, cloth. 

EVENINGS AT HOME ; or. The Juvenile Budget Opened. By 
Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld. Sixteenth Edition, revised and 
newly arranged by Arthur Aikin, Esq., and Miss Aikin. With 
aome additional Pieces by the Authors. With Engravings by 
Harvey. Foolscap 8vo., price 5». cloth. 

rowbotham's new and easy method of 

LEARNING THE FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. Price 1«. 

BELLENGER'S FRENCH WORD AND PHRASE-BOOK ; 
Containing a Select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of 
Begmners. New Edition, price la. sewed. 
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1. FAMILIAR OEOORAPHY, with a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and Two coloured Maps, illustratiye of the principal 
Geographical Terms. Twelfth Edition. Price d«. cloth, 16mo. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, re- 
ferring hj characteristic and distinguishing marks, to the most remark- 
able places in the World ; with 3 small coloured Charts of the com- 
parative heights of Mountains and length of Rivers. Price Ss. in 
cloth, l6mo. 

3. An ATLAS, adapted to the Abbe Gaultier^s Geographical 
Games, consisting of 8 Maps, coloured, and 7 in Outline, &c. Price 
15«. half-bound, folio. 

*«* For the purpose of playing the Games, a set of Counters, on which the 
names of Kmgdoms, Seas, Riven, &c., are printed, may be had, price 6c. 
in a box. 



iStttlet's Outline JKays. 

BUTLER'S OUTLINE MAPS, and KEY; or. Geographical 
and Biographical Exercises ; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps ; 
designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late William 
Butler. Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. Butler. Twenty- 
eighth Edition, Revised. Price 4«. 



An ABRIDGMENT of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, divided 
into Short Lessons in the form of Questions and Answers, intended as 
a Sequel to the ^* Geography for Children." Written by the Abb^ 
Langlet du Fresnoy. With a Map. Second Edition. Price 2«. 6d, 
l6mo, cloth. 

BATTLE FIELDS. A Graphic Guide to the Places described in 
the History of England as the scenes of such Events ; with the situa- 
tion of the Principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast of the 
British Empire. By Mr. Wauthibr, Geographer. Price on a lazge 
sheet, 5«. ; in case, 7f. 6d. ; or mounted on o^ and varnished, 12«. 



^rs. HchttiilVn ^tammatital QBorits. 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. By the late Lady Fenn, under 
the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. Forty-third Edition. 18mo. 
Price 9d, cloth. 

THE MOTHER'S GRAMMAR: a Sequel to "The Child's 
Grammar." Twenty-second Edition. 18mo. Price Is. cloth. 

The first of these little Treatises is intended to be the young pupil's maaual| 
and the greater {Mut of it is to be committed to memory : the Second is designed 
to remain some time in the poss e ss i on of the teacher for her own occasional use. 
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The following Works are handsomely bound in doth ; with numerous 

lUustrations to ea(A. 

ANDERSEN'S (H. C), NIGHTINGALE AND OTHER 
TALES, '6s. 6d. plain ; 4«. 6d, coloured. 

ANDERSEN'S (H. C), UGLY DUCK AND OTHER 
TALES, Bs. 6d, plain ; As, 6d. coloured. 

*»* The above bound in One Volume entitled ** Talks from 
Denmark," 6s. plain ; 7s. 6d. coloured. 

ANECDOTES of KINGS, selected from History; or, Gertrude's 
Stories for Children. With Engrayings. Price 2s. 6d, plain ; Ss. 6d, 
coloured. 

BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS ; or, A Description of Manners and 
Customs peculiar to the East, and especially Explanatory of the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. With Engravings. 
Fourth Edition. Revised by J. Kitto, Editor of " The Pictorial 
Bible," &c Price 4s. 

" This volume will be found unusually rich in the species of information so 
much needed by young readers of the Scriptures." — Cnriatian Mother's Mag, 

THE BRITISH HISTORY BRIEFLY TOLD, and a Descrip- 
tion of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 
Embellished with full-length Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. Price 4^. 6d, 

CHIT CHAT; or. Short Tales in Short Words. By a Mother. 
Author of "Always Happy." New Edition, enlarged. With 16 
Engravings. Price 3«. 6d> 

CONVERSATIONS on the LIFE of JESUS CHRIST, for 
the use of Children, by a Mother. A New Edition. With 12 
Engravings. Price 2s, 6d. plain ; 3& 6d, coloured. 

COSMORAMA. The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all 
Nations of the World described. By J. Aspin. New Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations. Price 3«. 6^. plain, and 4s. 6d, coloured. 

EASY LESSONS ; or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. In Three 
Parts. The First and Third Parts by a Lady ; the Second Part ar- 
ranged by the late Mrs. Trimmer. New Edition ; with 16 Engravings. 
Price 3f. Sd. 

FACTS to CORRECT FANCIES ; or. Short Narratives compiled 
from the Biography of Remarkable Women. By a Mother. With 
Engravings. Price 3s. 6d, plain ; is. 6d, coloured. 

FANNY AND HER MAMMA ; or, Reading Lessons for Chil- 
dren, by the Author of " Mamma's Bible Stories," with Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. Price ds, 6d, plain ; As. 6d. coloured. 

THE FARM : a New Account of Rural Toils and Produce. By 
Jefferys Taylor. Second Edition. Illustrated with 8 Engravings 
on Steel, and 26 Wood-cuts. Price As, 
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INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE: a Spelling and Reading-Book, 
on a Popular Plan, combining much Useful Information with the 
Rudiments of Learning. By the Author of " The Child's Grammar/' 
With numerous Engravings. — Seventh Edition, Price 3*. plain ; or 
39. 6d. coloured, ha&-bound. 

THE JUVENILE RAMBLER ; or, Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the People of various Countries, with Views of the Principal Cities of 
the World. New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 

KEY to KNOWLEDGE ; or, Things in Common Use simply 
and shortly Explained. By a Mother. Author of ^Always Hap- 
py," &c. Twelfth Edition. With numerous IHustrations. PnceSa.Sd, 

THE LADDER to LEARNING : a Collection of Fables, Original 
and Select, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, and Three 
Syllables. Edited and improved by the late Mrs. Trimmbr. With 
79 cuts. Eighteenth Edition, ds, 6d. 

LITTLE LESSONS for LITTLE LEARNERS, in words of 
One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Seventh Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Price 2s, 6d, plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) GLIMPSES of NATURE, and Objects of 
Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight ; designed to 
assist and encoun^ Youns Persons in Fonmng' Habits of Observa- 
tion. Second Edition, wim 41 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, for her Little Boys and Girls^ 
adapted to the capacity of very Young Children. Seventh Edition. 
With Engravings. Price 3s. 6d, 

A SEQUEL to MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES, chiefly in words 
of Two Syllables. Third Edition, with 12 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

SHORT and SIMPLE PRAYERS for CHILDREN, with 
Hymns. By the Author of ^ Mamma's Bible Stories." Price Is. 6d. 

MAMMA'S LESSONS for her Little Boys and Girls. With 16 
plates. Tenth Edition. Price 3s. Sd. phun ; or 4s. 6d, coloured. 

MARMADUKE MULTIPLY'S MERRY METHOD OF 
MAKING MINOR MATHEMATICIANS ; or. The Multiplica- 
tion Table in Rhyme. With 69 Engravings. Price 4s. 6d, coloured. 

THE MINE ; or. Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the 
Operations of the Miner, and the Products of his Labours ; with a 
Description of the most important in all parts of the World. By the 
late Rev. Isaac Taylor. Sixth Edition, with numerous correctionB 
and additions, by Mrs. Loudon. With 45 New Wood-cuts and 16 
Steel Engravings. Price 4s. 
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THE GARDEN ; or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the 
Management and Fonnation of a Flower-Gaiden. Fourth Edition. 
With Engravings of the Flowers in Bloom for each Month in the 
Year, &c. Price 3s, 6d, plain, or 6s. with the Flowers coloured. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of QUADRUPEDS. By F. 
Shoberl. With numerous Engrayings, from Drawings by T. Land- 
seer. New Edition in one volume. Price 4s. 6d, plain ; 6«. coloured. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of BIRDS. By F. Shoberl. 
With numerous engravings from Drawings by T. Landrebr. Price 48, 

THE OCEAN ; a description of Wonders and Important Products 
of the Sea. Second Edition. With Illustrations of 37 Genera 
of Shells, by Sowerby, and 4 Steel and 50 Wood Engravings. 
Price As. 

PAUL PRESTON'S VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE ADVENTURES, principally in Europe. With 
numerous engravings. Second Edition. Price 3s, 6d. 

THE PICTURESQUE PRIMER ; or. Useful Matter made 
Pleasing Pastime for Leisure Hours. By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 
New Edition. With 100 Wood-cuts. Price 2». 6d. 

THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON and WESTMIN- 
STER DESCRIBED. By F. Shoberl. With 24 steel Engravings. 
Price 4^. 6d. 

RODWELL'S (Miss) FIRST STEPS TO SCOTTISH HIS- 
TORY, with Ten Illustrations by Wbigall. is. plain; is. 6d, 
coloured. 

SHORT TALES, written for Children. By Dame Truelove and 
her Friends. A new Edition, with 20 Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE SHIP ; a description of different kinds of Vessels, the Origin 
of Ship-building, a Brief Sketch of Naval Affidrs, with the Distinctive 
Flags of different Nations, and numerous illustrative Engravings. By 
the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. Sixth Edition, revised. With addi- 
tions, by M. H. Barker, Esq., The Old Sailor. Price is. 

STORIES of EDWARD and his LITTLE FRIENDS. With 16 
Illustrations on Steel. Price 3^. 6d, plain, is, 6d. coloured. 

STORIES selected from the HISTORY of FRANCE, chrono- 
logically arranged from Clovis to the present time. With Portraits of 
Thirty-four of the Sovereigns in their proper Costumes, also Four 
Engravings relating to Events of French History. Price is. 

SUNDAY LESSONS for LITTLE CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Barwbll. Third Edition. Price 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. coloured. 
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PUBLISHED BY GRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



THREE SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH, 

With FronHspiecey or other Engravings. 



BIBLE SCENES. By tlie 
Author of ^ Mammals Bible 
Stories."* With 12 coloured 
engravings to each. 1. His- 
tory of Joseph. 2. History 
of our Saviour. 3. History 
of Moses. 4. Miracles of 
Christ. 

THE CHAPTER op KINGS. 
By Mr. Collins. With 38 
Engravings. (4«. coloured.) 



CLAUDINE, a Swiss Tale. By 
theAuthorof^AlwaysHappy," 
&c New Edition. 

FRUITS OP ENTERPRISE, 
exhibited in the Travels of Bel- 
zoni. Tenth Edition, 18mo. 

FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Abb6 Gaultibr. 
With coloured Maps. 12th 
Edit. 

GEOGRAPHICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL QUESTIONS. By 



the Abb6 Gaultibr, forming a 
sequel to^Familiar Geography.** 

INFANTINE KNOW- 
LEDGE. Seventh Edition. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 
Square, price 3$. plain (or 
Ba. 6d. half-bound, coloured). 

THE LITTLE GRAMMA- 
RIAN ; in a Series of Instruc- 
tive Tales. By the Rev. W. 
Flbtchbr. Second Edition. 

THE TWIN SISTERS; or, 
The Advantages of Religion. 
By Miss Sandham. 22nd 
Edition. 

A VISIT TO GROVE COT- 
TAGE ; and the Indla.n Ca- 
binet Opbneo. New Edit. 

WILLIAM TELL and HO- 
FER the TYROLESE. New 
Edition. With four engravings. 



HALF-A-CROWN EACH, CLOTH, 

With Frontispiece or other Engravings, 



ANECDOTES OF KINGS; 
Selected from History. 2nd 
Edition. 

ANECDOTES OF PETER 
THE GREAT, Emperor of 
Russia. 18mo. 

ALWAYS HAPPY; or, Anec- 
dotes of Felix and his Sister 
Serena. By a Mothbr. 
Thirteenth Edition. 18mo. 



BIBLE SCENES, each with 
12 tinted illustrations. I. 
History of Joseph. 2. His- 
tory of our Saviour. 3. His^ 
tory of Moses. 4. Miracles of 
Christ. 

CONVERSATIONS on thb 
LIFE OF CHRIST. By a Mo- 
thbr. 12 Engravings. 16mo. 

COUNSELS AT HOME; with 
Anecdotes, Tales, ^. 



SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY AND HARRIS. 
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THE DAUGHTER of a GE- 
NIUS. A Tale. By Mrs. Hop- 
land. Sixth EditioiL ISmo. 

ELLEN THB TEACHER; a 
Tale for Youth. By Mis. Hof- 
LAND. New Edition. 18mo. 

EMILY'S REWARD ; or, The 
Holiday Trip to Paris. By 
Mrs. HoFLAND. 18mo. 

HOME AMUSEMENTS; a 
Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrmns, Parlour Games, 
and Forfeits. 

THE LITTLE READER. 

With 1 6 Wood-cuts, square. 
MORAL TALES. By a Fa- 
ther. With 2 Engravings. 

NURSERY FABLES, Original 
and Select. With 19 cuts. 
New Edition. 16mo. 



THE PICTURESQUE PRI- 
MER : or. Useful Matter made 
Pleasing Pastune. With 120 
cuts. 16mo. 

THE RIVAL CRUSOES ; also, 
A VOYAGE TO NORWAY, 
and the FISHERMAN'S COT- 
TAGE. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 

THE SON OP A GENIUS. By 
Mrs. HoFLAND. 15th Edit. 

THE STUDENT?; or. Biogra- 
phy of the Grecian Philoso- 
phers. With frontispiece. 12mo. 

SUNDAY LESSONS for 
LITTLE CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. Barwell. 16mo. 

THEODORE; or. The Cm 
saders. By Ifrs. Hoflano. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH, 

WUh Frontispieoey ^c 



LE BABILLARD; an Amus- 
ing Introduction to the French 
Limguage, by a French Lady. 
Fourth Ediit.,with 1 6 engravings. 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. Dedi- 
cated by a Mother to her Chil- 
dren. Second Edition. 

DECEPTION, AND FREDE- 
RICK MARSDEN, the Faith- 
ful Friend. Tales for Youth. 

EVERY DAY THINGS ; or 

Useful Knowledge respecting 
the principal Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral Substances. 

LESSONS OF WISDOM for 
THE Young. With 12 plates. 
By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 

LES JEUNES NARRA- 
TEURS ; or. Moral Tales in 
French, with a Key to the Diffi- 
cult Words. By M. de la Voye. 
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PICTORIAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. With 80 Illus- 
trations. By M. de hi Voye. 

THE HISTORY of PRINCE 
LEE BOO. New Edition. 

NINA, an Icelandic Tale. By 
the Author of "Always Happy. 

RHODA; or. The Excellence of 
Charity. With 3 Engravings. 

SPRING FLOWERS and the 
MONTHLY MONITOR ; or. 
Easy Lessons, adapted to every 
Season of the Year. 

MRS. TRIMMER'S OLD 
TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
With 24 Engravings. 

MRS. TRIMMER'S NEW 
TESTAMENT ' LESSONS. 
With 40 Engravings. 

WELCOME VISITOR; a Col- 
lection of Original Stories, con- 
tainingseveralwell-authenticated 
Anecdotes. Third Edition. 
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PUBLISHED BY GRANT AND GRIFFITH. 



POPULAR TOY BOOKS, ONE SHILUNG EACH. 



Alphabet of Goody Two- 
Shobs ; " by learning which, 
she soon got rich.^ 

Children in the Wood. 

Cinderella ; or. The Little Ghws 
Slipper. 

Cock-Robin ; a very pretty Paint- 
ed Toy, for little Girl, or little 
Boy. 

Cribs of London (The). 

Costumes of Different Na- 
tions Illustrated. 

Courtship, Marriage, and Pic- 
nic Dinner of Cock Robin 
AND Jenny Wren. 

Cowslip (The) ; with 30 new 
wood-cats, plain(U.6(2. txUoured), 

Daisy (The); ditto (ditto). 

Dame Partlet's Farm, an Ac- 
count of the good Life she led, 
and the Riches she obtained by 
Industry. 

Damb Trot and her Cat. 

Graciosa and Percinbt. 

Grandmamma's Rhymes for the 
Nursery. With superior wood- 
cuts. Plain. 

History of the Apple Pie. 
Written by Z. With Dame 
Dbarlove's Ditties. 

History of the House that 

Jack Built. 
Infant's Friend ( The ) ; or. 

Easy Reading Lessons. 

Infant's Grammar (The) ; or, 
A Picnic Party of the Parts of 
Speech. 

Little Rhymes for Little 
Folks. 

Monkey's Frolic (The), &c. 



Mother Hubbard and her 

Dog. 
Nursery Ditties from the Lips 

of Mrs. Lullaby. Illustrations 

bY Leech. Plain. 
Old Woman and her Pig. 

Peacock at Home (The) ; with 
the Buttbrfly''s Ball ; and 
the Fancy Fair. 

Portraits . and Characters 
of the Kings of England. 

Pbtbr Piper's Practical Prin- 
ciples of Plain and Perfect 
Pronunciation. To which is 
added, a Collection of Moral 
and Entertaining Conundrums. 

Prince of Wales^s Primer. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Puss IN Boots ; or. The Master- 
Cat 

Simple Stories, in Words of One 
Syllable. By the Author of 
" Stories of Old Daniel." 

Snow-Drop (The) ; or. Poetic 

Trifles for Little Folks. 
Tom Thumb. 

Tommy Tripes Museum 
Beasts. Part I. 

Tommy Tripes Museum 

Beasts. Part II. 
Tommy Trip's Museum 

Birds. Part I. 
Tommy Trip's Museum 

Birds. Part II. 

Valentine and Orson. 
Walks with Mamma; or, Sto- 
ries in Words of One Syllable. 

Whittington and his Cat. 

Word Book (The); or. Stories 
chiefly in Three Letters. 
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